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Studies in Child Develop- 
ment: We present next 
month articles which con- 
cern findings in the area of 
child development, and their 
implication in the curric- 
ulum. 


The comparison of parents’ 
and teachers’ opinions of 
children is evaluated in one 
article; and another, “Peas 
in a Pod,” deals with the 
different children existing in 
the same group, plus the in- 
dividual differences within 
each child. 


Contributing to this issue 
are: C. V. Millard, Elizabeth 
Mechem Fuller, Arthur T. 
Jersild, Lawrence K. Frank, 
Charlotte Fehlman, and 
Caroline Tryon. 
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Are Teachers People? 


TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE. It’s a trite statement. So trite that we read right 
over it. “There’s nothing new there,” says Jack Ryan, Center City’s school super- 
intendent. “We all know that,” remarks Anne Carson, curriculum director. “Yes, 
we know it, but I wish that little Jim Jackson’s mother believed it,” retorts pretty 
young Sue Brady, fourth-grade teacher. 

Teachers are people. It is a trite statement. So is “Teachers are human” and 
“Each teacher is an individual.” There is danger in that very triteness. Theoretically 
we believe that teachers are people, vocally and mentally we subscribe to it, but in 
the realm of action it is a neglected area, We give it a cursory glance and work at 
really important things—a new report for teachers to turn in to administrative of- 
fices four times each year! 

“Of course teachers are human,” says Jack Ryan. But he hasn’t thought that 
four new reports a year multiplied by ten hours per report means forty more hours 
of sedentary, indoor clerical work for Miss Murphy, Mr. Hansen, and Mrs. Leslie. 
Forty hours that might be used in discussion groups, at a good play, on the tennis 
courts, or in the garden. And he’s just beginning to realize that one reason why 
Miss Murphy and Mr. Hansen always have that harried expression is because every 
month means an eternal round of making salary fit living costs. Of course Miss 
Murphy could stand some attractive clothes, but there are her mother’s doctor 
bills, and one needs food and a place to live, so there’s nothing left for that red 
dress she saw in the Style Shoppe the other day. Joe Hansen wants to play golf, 
but three children mean bills, so there’s nothing left for golf. Besides, what about 
the time? Those new reports! Jack Carson’s a good chap and he does his best, 
but—! 

“It’s important to remember that each teacher is truly an individual in her own 
right,” remarks Anne Carson to the county supervisor. Anne is working hard with 
her teachers on a new social studies program, It’s such a good program and it’s 
going to mean that children throughout the city will all have the same experiences. 
That'll eliminate the difficulty of transfer. Of course, there is Miss Peters. She has 
given good service and she is only three years from retirement. But she’ll just have 
to make a try with the new program even though she’s dead set against it. And Joe 
Mason does work particularly well with twelve-year-olds, but he does have some 
rather startling ideas. Well, when he gets to working with us, he’ll forget his ideas 
and begin to think as we do. It’ll be easier all around. 

“If only the community would realize that we’re human,” sighs Sue Brady. 

- Pretty Sue whom her pupils and fellow teachers love and her superintendent calls 
one of his best teachers. She does her share of dating, too, and she loves a good 
movie. But she can’t be bothered with community forums or discussion groups. 
In fact, she doesn’t know many of the city people. But then why should she? She 
has enough friends among the other teachers. And she’d like to go to that art group 
but she’s never tried anything like it before. Besides, she doesn’t know the people. 
It would be a good idea to swim, but a movie takes less effort. No, she’s never 
worked in a factory or on a farm, or in a store. Her family wouldn’t think of it. 
She went right through college and now she’s spending her summers in school 
working toward her M.A., with fun on the side. 

We believe that a careful consideration of the basic human needs and rights of 
teachers is an important educational issue at the present time. In this number of 
EpucationaL LeapersHip—through the statements of educators in many and varied 
positions—the case is presented. G. H. h 
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Courtesy Glencoe (IIl.) Schools 
I receive great satisfaction from children at school 


Learning to work together is the keynote of successful teacher relationships. It is 
essential that ideas be shared and given a chance to grow in varied and numerous 
contacts with other persons whose confirmations or oppositions can aid in filling 
the prescription for wholesome mental health. Some of the methods to be followed 
are outlined by Ruth G. Strickland, School of Education, Indiana University, 


who says— 


Cooperation I4 Contagious 


MANY ADMINISTRATORS, teachers, and 
supervisors who staff the schools in this criti- 
cal period recognize their responsibility to 
help children develop skill in working to- 
gether so that they will be able to engage in 
cooperative action both in their personal liv- 
ing and in the broader and more abstract 
areas of international relations. They also 
recognize the fact that, though the under- 
standing of what needs to be done and the 
will to do may be present, they lack ready- 
made techniques for accomplishment. In con- 
trast, the majority of people now holding 
school positions are the product of elemen- 
tary and secondary school programs in which 
competition received more emphasis than co- 
operation and in which conformity was more 
highly valued than individuality in thinking 
and contribution. Colleges which trained 
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Ruth G. Strickland 


teachers were of the same sort; it has been and 
still is the pattern of education in many 
schools. : 

School people cannot be said to be less 
adept at working together than are other 
groups in the population. The present genera- 
tion of workers in all fields was molded by 
similar influences and shows the ineptness of 
inexperience at critical points. The difference 
in the problem lies in the fact that teachers 
have the responsibility for developing in 
others abilities which they may not them- 
selves possess in sufficiently high degrees to 
give them the sense of adequacy which re- 
sults in confidence and courage. 


Training-ground for Child Guidance 


Group work by teachers and administrators 
can be used as laboratory experience for the 
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Teachers need time for play 


study and practice of democratic methods and 
as a training-ground for the development of 
techniques to be used with children. Children 
need years of guided experience in human 
relationships in order to develop skill in 
working together and understanding the 
values and satisfactions that lie in cooperative 
action. Their need for skillful guidance chal- 
lenges even the master teacher. Problems of 
relationships that arise because of the hier- 
archical arrangement of school positions melt 
away when administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers work together as learners with a 
common purpose. Democratic groups can 
achieve what authoritarian leadership rarely 
attempts—the development of each individ- 
ual through the cooperative effort of ali. 
Group work may be the outgrowth of re- 
quests of teachers for group action but more 
often the group is called together by a per- 
son who holds a position of leadership. In 
either case the quality of initial response is 
determined by the care with which plans and 
preparations have been made. The comfort 
and convenience of the group requires con- 
sideration in selecting time and place. Tea 
may be served to relieve fatigue at the end 
of the school day, to break formality and 
loosen tongues in friendly conversation. 


Leadership Emerges From Self-Study 


Democratic group work tends to start with 
self-exploration in order to become ac- 
quainted with the thinking and interests of 
the members, to locate special aptitudes and 
potential contributions, and to give leader- 
ship an opportunity to emerge. This explora- 
tory period brings to light many problems 
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which concern group members and which 
may be worthy of study and action. All 
schools abound in problems which teachers 
feel need solution in order to increase their 
own happiness and efficiency. It is the task 
of leadership to stimulate interaction and to 
provide opportunity for everyone to ccn- 
tribute, not just the few whose thinking can 
be relied upon to fit into a planned pattern 
which the leader hopes to carry through. 
Such questions as: What are our problems? 
What help can we give each other? How can 
we best work together to enrich our offering 
to children? usually bring response from at 
least a few teachers. The sincerity of the 
leader’s interest and appreciation encourages 
others to respond. 

School systems are administered, guided, 
and taught by people who are distinct indi- 
viduals. Each person is as completely a prod- 
uct of his natural aptitudes, his environmental 
influences, and his past experiences as are the 
children whom he teaches.The combination 
of influences has shaped some into fearless, 
aggressive leaders, some into passive followers, 
some have developed colorful, vital personali- 
ties and others drab, uninteresting ones; some 
have become creative, thoughtful workers 
who are constantly studying, weighing and 
evaluating their own contributions to improve 
them while others are hewing close to the 
line of requirement or habit and are insecure 
and uncomfortable in any area in which the 
pathway is not well trodden and clearly 
marked. These are the extremes, to be sure, 
but every school system has some of each of 
them as well as many of the shades and varia- 
tions that lie between. Individual differences 
in teachers make it difficut to set group work 
in motion but they add challenge, stimulation, 
and enrichment when they are recognized, 
appreciated, and utilized. 


When Minds Meet 


Unless group work is the outgrowth of re- 
quests by teachers for group action on a 
specific problem, it is well to postpone the 
selection of a problem until discussion points 
toward agreement; until there is evidence of 
the meeting of minds. The goal toward which 
the leader strives is consensus of opinion to 
avoid a situation in which a majority drags 
along an unconvinced or disinterested minor- 
ity. If consensus appears impossible to attain 
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and voting is at last resorted to, dissenters 
should feel free to break away for a time to 
form their own group and test their own plan. 
This is rarely necessary unless discussion of 
problems is cut off too soon, because even 
those who tend to disagree usually reach the 
point of suggesting that the group try out the 
plan before condemning it. 

When consensus has been reached with 
regard to a problem it may still need clarifi- 
cation and definite statement, It is impossible 
for a group to work together harmoniously 
and with satisfying results unless each mem- 
ber has a clear concept of the problem to be 
solved and the goals sought. 

Exploring resources and methods of at- 
taining the goals follows logically. Here re- 
sources of talent, special knowledge or experi- 
ence, or special interests may come to light 
within the group. The leader has the responsi- 
bility at all times to study individuals, to diag- 
nose their needs as well as to locate their 
special abilities. Methods of studying adults 
do not differ greatly from methods of study- 
ing children. The fact that adults have de- 
veloped more techniques for covering and 
hiding their real feelings and thoughts may 
make it more difficult to get under the sur- 
face and to know the real person, but friend- 
liness, consideration, and appreciation usuaily 


_ win in time. Group stimulation may bring to 


light individual resources which the leader 
has been unable to discover. Obviously, re- 
sources other than people need to be studied, 
but if the group is concerned with learning 
to work together, the human resources are 
especially important. 


Steps Toward Cooperation 


The methods selected for attaining the 
goals may call for subdivision of the group 
but by this time leadership will be in evidence. 
Each individual is encouraged to find his 
niche—to select the part of the total job that 
he can do best, that he wishes to experiment 
with, or through which he wishes to grow. 

If planning and organizing for work are 
to be successful, each individual must feel 
free to be himself without: need for defense 
or apology, to express opinions, and to add 
his own thinking to the total pattern. In any 
group there may be some who tend to re- 
main silent during group discussion only to 
do their talking afterward among classroom 
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. group leader to find some point of contact, 


neighbors and special friends. Such a prob- 
lem calls for further study on the part of the 


some evidence of potential contribution which 
could be called for by the group. Coopera- 
tion is contagious when it gets underway, 
and a reluctant individual, finding himself 
moving upstream with his colleagues, fre- 
quently becomes interested in spite of himself 
and begins to push forward under his own 
power. 

Carrying through group plans calls for 
constant thought for the good of the group. 
Chairmen and representatives have an obli- 
gation to tap the thinking and opinions of 
group members at frequent intervals to as- 
sure real representation. Gathering up the 
ends and organizing the product into usable 
form is the final step. 


Evaluation is Important 

Evaluation follows normally at the close 
of any project but if learning to work to- 
gether is of major concern to the group, then 
evaluation is carried on continually. At each 
meeting and during the course of meetings 
the group pauses to ask itself: Where are we 
now? How are we progressing? Why did 
we encounter this obstacle? What did we do 
that brought us to this point? How can we 
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Learning through living with children 


revise our procedure to improve the quality 
of our working together? Evaluation in this 
case is twofold: it includes evaluation of the 
task accepted—the problem and its solution— 
and also evaluation of all elements of the 
process of cooperative action from the selec- 
tion of the problem through its evaluation, 
to determine what has been learned and what 
can be applied in school living. 

Some types of problems provide easier 
starting points for cooperative work than 
others. If teachers are unaccustomed to demo- 
cratic procedures and fearful that expressions 
of opinion and questions may be counted 
against them, afraid that they are being rated 
during the course of the work, it is whole- 
some to turn attention away from.the teacher 
and teaching and center it upon the children 
and their growth and learning. Improving 
understanding of children automatically re- 
sults in teaching that is done with little wear 


and tear upon anyone. Discussion of the 
needs of children.and sharing the results of 
individual study heips to clear points of phi- 
losophy and deepen sympathetic concern and 
eagerness to serve. Emphasis upon long-term 
goals rather than immediate ones also tends 
to result in growth in techniques for work- 
ing together. 


Individual Differences Are Important 


’ Cooperative action involves appreciation of 
people and acceptance of their individual dif- 
ferences. It calls for something finer than 
tolerance—understanding and consideration. 
It involves the search for aptitudes and abili- 
ties and utilizing them for the common good. 
Competition and comparison in schools breed 
professional fears, jealousies, and a sense of 
inadequacy which may result in domination 
of children and efforts to drive them to ac- 
complishment which is neither suitable nor 
necessary for them. Group work which pro- 
vides for free discussion and interchange of 
opinion and ideas, the acceptance of common 
goals, and cooperative action tends to build 
confidence and the will to grow and Icarn. 
It results in a sense of belonging, of being a 
contributor to something bigger than one’s 
self and one’s small daily concerns. The per- 
son who feels competent and adequate has 
no need to cling to arbitrary standards and 


goals of attainment for children. He can’ 


spend his energy in studying them and meet- 
ing their developmental needs. 

The understanding of democratic proce- 
dures which teachers gain through group ex- 
perience can be carried over into work with 
children. Children do not know, merely as 
a by-product of growth and maturity, how to 
live and work together in groups; they have 
to learn to do so. Teachers should find it 
easier to turn their classrooms into labora- 
tories for the practice of wholesome demo- 
cratic group living when they are experienc- 
ing the satisfaction of such living on their 
own professional level. 


coming Journals. 


WITHIN A FEW WEFKS all members will be sent blanks on which to indicate 
their preferences for themes for EpucationaL LeapersuiP for the 1946-47 issues. 
We hope a large percentage of the membership will offer suggestions for the forth- 
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Asking questions brings results. In the case of a questionnaire sent to many edu- 
cators in reference to attitudes about their profession, the responses demonstrate 
that the expression “go to the source” is not without merit. Although much has 
been written by others about aiding the teacher in accomplishing a well-balanced 
way of life, it is interesting to obtain teachers’ own viewpoints from Neva Caroline 
Hagaman, Supervisor, Long Beach Public Schools, in— 


We Air Our Views: 


“WE ARE SEEKING information concern- 
ing professional views about teachers’ bal- 
anced living which is accepted as being closely 
related to desirable working relations with 
boys and girls.” 

The above was-the opening paragraph in a 
questionnaire sent to 78 persons in order to 
get the reaction of educators to the problems 
of balanced living. The list included 6 new 
teachers in elementary education, 3 new 
teachers in secondary education, 29 teachers 
with 3 to 12 years of experience, 14 teachers 
with 20 to 24 years of experience, 6 teachers 
on leave to the service, 6 who had been in 
the service but had returned to teaching, and 
8 individuals now in 
administrative positions 
with previous teaching 
experience. 

It is generally ac- 
cepted that a teacher 
has tremendous respon- 
sibilities while working . i 
with children. Like any 
professional worker, 
she becomes deeply in- 
terested in the persons 
with whom she works 
each day. Sometimes it 
seems that teachers give 
more generously of 
their patience, under- 
standing, and time than 
do other people. This 
is often true to the ex- 
tent that people forget 
that teachers are human 
beings and that their 
views concerning needs 
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Neva Caroline Hagaman 


for out-of-school interests play a major role 
in enabling them to be happier and better 
adjusted people in their work with children. 


We Want to Know 


The questionnaire continues: “In an at- 
tempt to make objective statements concern- 
ing this topic, the following questionnaire is 
being sent to many teachers, principals, super- 
visors, administrators, and other persons con- 
tributing directly to children’s education. 

“Will you kindly write me a brief state- 
ment as to what you think along this line. A 
few questions which might guide your think- 
ing are: 
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I enjoy working on the land 
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Courtesy West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga. 
Let’s know other people 


How much time do you spend on school 
work each day? 

What is your attitude toward doing it? 

What outside interests do you have? 

Do you have time for outside interests? 

Do you feel you need outside interests? 

Do you feel you would like to continue as 
you are doing or what suggestions would 
you offer? 

Do you think changes would make you 
better qualified to help children? 


A general tabulation of responses indicated 
the following findings: 

Forty-nine seemed interested and enthusi- 
astic about teaching. 

Seven thought more time for outside inter- 
ests should be provided. 

Seventeen thought some factors could be 
improved to help teachers become better ad- 
justed. 

Twenty-nine indicated that the teaching 
profession offers as much time for outside 
interests as do most professions. 

Fourteen indicated that they did not have 
enough time for outside interests. 
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Forty-eight indicated that they spend much 
time beyond the required school day. 

Fifty-three of the sixty-four persons who 
responded said that balanced living which 
would include outside interests is highly de- 
sirable and does affect the teacher-pupil re- 
lationships in the classroom. 


They Speak Out 


When responses were examined in detail 
other significant points of view were dis- 
closed. Those responses relative to time spent 
on the job were interesting and revealed a 
variety of attitudes. 

teacher 


I spend from nine to ten hours a day either 
at school or on work associated with school. I 
feel this is no more than many professional 
people spend in their work. Although there 
are parts of the work which could be done 
by secretarial help, I feel most of the time is 
spent in doing things helpful to teachers or 
children and therefore worth the time spent. 


supervisor 


I spend on an average of ten hours a day on 
school work. My attitude toward working 
after hours is that it is easier to spend a little 
longer time on the job than to have the work 
accumulate so that it is confusing. I think it 
would be far better for me, as a person, not 
to have school work to do outside of school. 


teacher 


I try to organize my regular school work 
into a working day just as people do in the 
business world. This is most easily accom- 
plished by sitting down after the children go 
home and carefully planning all of the things 
that must be ready for the next day. By this 
organization of necessary work, I save my- 
self many precious minutes. After working 
at school from 8 to 4, 1 mentally and physi- 
cally leave my work and worries in the school 
building. 


supervisor 


The amount of time spent on school work 
each day varies. Since I consider my work 
a profession, I never figure the amount of 
time. Sometimes it may be that every evening 
and the full weekend would be needed in my 
work, but I try to keep this cut down to a 
minimum. I believe it is the responsibility of 
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administrators to help the teacher keep her 
work organized so that she can usually com- 


plete it without taking too many evenings - 


and weekends. 


All Work and No Play 


In the responses relevant to outside inter- 
ests, the statements made by educators pre- 
sent a variety of opinions and provide further 
insight concerning their problems. 


supervisor 


I have outside interests in my home and 
garden. I do not have the time that I would 
like to spend pursuing those interests because 
there are so many interruptions due to school 
matters. I would like to feel that my time was 
my own after I had devoted a full day to the 
problems of teachers, children, and school. I 
would particularly like to have my Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays free from telephone 
calls and teachers dropping in to discuss their 
problems. I feel that I would be better quali- 
fied to help children if I could lead a normal 
life outside of working hours. 

a teacher 


I belong to church and to a religious club 
and spend some time sewing, reading, and 
doing other things for my own enjoyment. 
I regularly attend shows, programs, and social 
affairs which have no connection with my 
work. I feel I have interests enough outside 
my work. I do not always have as much time 
to follow outside interests as I would like. 
However, I am aware that I have as much 
or more time for them than many girls 
working in other occupations. 


a supervisor 


My outside interests never rob a teacher of 
any help that she needs, but I do find time 
to do a fair share of the work on my ranch, 
see a few good shows, and read. I try to have 
enough time to accomplish my work without 
dashing and rushing which would bother 
those with whom I work. 


supervisor 


I have many outside interests, the limit 
being established in accordance with available 
time—church and civic interests, club activi- 
ties, concerts, lectures, and simple social func- 
tions, to say nothing of an occasional game of 
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golf. Like every normal human being, I find 
these outside interests essential. 


teacher 


My chief outside interests are my twelve- 
year-old daughter, my home, and orange 
grove. I don’t have much time for other out- 
side interests during the school year. I do not 
have time to see my friends very often as m 
time is taken with collecting materials, attend- 
ing meetings, and visiting my family. I would 
be very unhappy without outside interests. 


teacher 


I feel that outside interests and contacts 
with others not in the teaching field are most 
important to the maintenance of a well- 
rounded personality. In my own case I con- 
sider my teaching an important job which I 
enjoy while doing it. I literally throw myself 
into my work during the school day, but try 
to do other things when I’m away from 
school. 

teacher 

Most of my hours away from school are 
spent with people who have no connection 
with school activities. I feel that I need the 
change and stimulation of individuals who 
have different outlooks and interests, so that 
I cannot think and talk too continuously about 
my school problems. I do enjoy being with 
people, so I spend much time with friends, 
and with church organizations. I also travel as 
much as possible during vacation periods. 


supervisor 


Every person has to decide how much out- 
side interest he needs in order to be able to 
feel that he is an individual as well as an im- 
portant part of the organization in which he 
works. Some people seem to get along with 
less activity than others. I feel certain that 
my agricultural interests on weekends make 
me a better person to live with, and I am also 
sure that many things I have learned on the 
land have provided a background for class- 
room work. I feel very fortunate in being 
able to claim a few hours as my own which 
can be used in doing anything or nothing. I 
only wish that more teachers were as satis- 
fied with their arrangements. 


teacher 
If we know something about sports and 
have some interest in them, we will certainly 
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seem more human to the children we contact. 
Nearly all children are interested in sports 
and think everyone should like to play. 


Variety Fosters Growth 


Certainly the extent to which an individual 
has a breadth of experience will condition his 
ability to live happily in a varied environ- 
ment. Many teachers recognize that experi- 
ences outside the classroom are necessary to 
balanced living and affect the quality of re- 
lationships they have with children. This 
need is exemplified in the following an- 
swers to the questionnaire. 


teacher 


My attitude toward teaching has changed 
considerably since my two years’ experience 
in other fields. I still enjoy the actual teaching 
and contacts with the children, but dislike 
the attitude of some teachers. The only word 
I can think of to describe it is “stuffy.” They 
put themselves on pedestals, or are put there 
by the public, and feel that they must act 
accordingly. Teachers should not have to 
play a role, but should act as the normal peo- 
ple they are if they don’t wan’t themselves to 
be molded into a pattern. I realize that differ- 
ent school systems have different policies, but 
ty democracy in planning is highly desir- 
able. 


teacher 


Occasionally I find that I have to limit my 
interests so that I have the physical energy to 
work with the children. In striving to pre- 
serve a normal and healthy mental attitude, I 
sometimes do more than I should and get too 
tired. 


supervisor 


Two things I would like to mention are, 
first, that I do not believe long hours, heavy 
schedules, and educational problems bother 
the teacher nearly as much as personality con- 
flicts and, second, that for too long we have 
rewarded good work with more work. 


teacher 


If I were starting my teaching career over 
again, I would take a sabbatical leave every 
time I was entitled to one. Each time I would 
do something different. During the summer 
vacations I would plan varied activities. I have 
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had some experiences other than teaching and 
feel that they have been of great benefit to 
me as a teacher. Some have helped to give 
me better understanding and appreciation 
of human nature. Others have given me a 
better understanding and appreciation of the 
work other people do. 


teacher 


I worked five years in different types of 
jobs. I probably expend more energy in the 
classroom than in any other job I’ve done, 
Yet, I receive great satisfaction from the 
children at school. Teachers should have to 
earn their living from other sources for a 
few years and they would be happier about 
their own situations. I am grateful to be a 
teacher. My only great concern is the atti- 
tude of the public, such as evidenced in news- 
papers, magazines, on the air, and among 
some parents. I feel they are the factors that 
cause teacher tensions. 


Constructive Influence Is Vital 


Teachers are just normal human beings 
with normal desires. They do need recogni- 
tion, recreation and associations with others 
so as to enjoy freedom from tensions, Also 
teachers’ attitudes and adjustments are closely 
related to helping boys and girls. It is im- 
portant to the future of America that these 
teachers be given every opportunity to be- 
come well-balanced persons in every sense of 
the word. 

The support of all institutions and agencies 
in a community is needed to help the class- 
room teacher, who really is the key person in 
a school program. Administrators and super- 
visors, parents, newspapers, churches, and 
recreational leaders are important auxiliary 
helps. The influence of each of these groups 
needs to be constructive in order to help re- 
lease the teacher from undue pressure and 
emotions. 

Certainly the teachers of America had 
great tests during World War II. The types 
of activity demanded of them again called for 
people able to operate in many different fields. 
Think only of a few of the outside activities 
requiring adaptability—selling bonds and 
stamps, assisting with rationing, working with 
millions of children who had one parent in 
the service, and dealing with the increase of 
migratory children. 
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That teachers need time for social and 
recreational activities is clearly emphasized in 
School and Society. Arthur Gould brings 
out the facts that the teachers who become 
maladjusted are the ones who engage in few 
of these activities. Similar studies reveal this 
for all persons regardless of their profession. 

Desirable teacher-pupil relationship as a 
powerful influence upon both teaching and 
learning is brought out in a study by Robert 
N. Bush.? In 1940-41, under the auspices of 
the Stanford Social Education Investigation, 
the relationships between nine social studies 
teachers and their pupils in a small private 
junior college were studied. The particular 
teacher-pupil relationships checked were 
aspects of the general question of personal 
rapport and its relation to effective teaching. 
Various rating scales, questionnaires, tests, and 
other devices were used. After obtaining the 
information the investigator discussed the 
findings with the teacher; together they ana- 
lyzed and interpreted strengths and weak- 
nesses in the teachers’ relationships with 


pupils. 
Book Learning Is Not Enough 


The Study of Mr. Brown, the teacher, and 
his 28 pupils revealed that: “Every teacher 


1 Arthur Gould, “The Mental and Physical Health 
of Teachers,” School and Society, May 31, 1945, Vv. 53, 
pp. 706-11. 

2 Maurice E. Troyer and C, Robert Pace, Evaluation in 
Teacher Education, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1944, pp. 255-275. 


is highly effective with some pupils, and every 
teacher is quite ineffective with some pupils. 


- However, there are some teachers who have 


effective relationships with a larger propor- 


_ tion of their pupils while others are effective 
‘with relatively few. In general, the teachers 


who know most about their pupils and are 
aware of and sympathize with their individual 


needs and interests have effective relationships 


with a larger number than do the teachers 
whose concern is pretty exclusively with 
knowledge of subject matter. Teachers of the 
latter sort usually develop very effective re- 
lations with students who have marked aca- 
demic talent and interest; but students gen- 


-erally tend to experience more success and 


satisfaction in work with teachers sensitive to 
broader needs and interests (italics ours).”1 

The teacher who is to have this under- 
standing of the needs and -interest of children 
and youth must herself have experiences that 
make these needs and interests real to her. 
Certainly the teacher who makes the follow- 
ing statement is aware of rapport between 
out-of-school experiences and classroom re- 
lationship. “If a teacher has achieved a bal- 
anced living, the activities and interests out- 
side her profession should be numerous and 
varied, and should bring stimulation to her 
teaching activities and to her children. Like- 
wise, if her teaching is wholehearted and ade- 
quate, it should reflect in her enthusiasm for 
and choice of outside interests and activities.” 


1] bid. 


LAST MONTH we wrote of the appointment of a committee headed by B. 
Othanel Smith, which will collect and review articles concerning supervision and 


curriculum development. 


We now announce a second Research Committee, which will be responsible for 
one issue of the Journal of Educational Research during the publication year 
1946-47, under the sponsorship of this Association. 

C. V. Millard, Director, Division of Education, Michigan State College, in East 


Lansing is chairman of this committee. Assisting him are Roland Faunce, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, J. Cecil Parker, Director of Curric- 
ulum, San Francisco, California, and Ted Rice, Coordinator of Instruction in the 


Oklahoma City Public Schools. 
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Learning is not confined to the classroom nor is it restricted to the growing child. 
Teachers need and want an unlimited scope of mental and social development. Too 
often, however, the means of fulfillment are not provided, as some leaders in edu- 
cation are not cognizant of any void in the life of the teachers with whom they 
work. How all parties concerned can become better acquainted with each other 
and work out a plan for their mutual benefit is proposed by Willard E. Goslin, 
superintendent of schools, Minneapolis, who urges— 


Know. Your Teacher 


A GROWING CHILD needs a growing 
teacher. Too often education is used synony- 
mously with “going to school,” and thus be- 
comes an exclusive activity of youth. Educa- 
tion is a life-long function related to the 
process of building a self. A self can be built 
only in social situations as one grows in his 
ability to communicate with others, to put 
himself in the place of others, to work and 
play with others with understanding and 
mutual enjoyment. Thus a growing self comes 
about through the continuous process of chal- 
lenging experiences. It develops to the degree 
that the individual is able to utilize these ex- 
periences in broadening and deepening his 
understanding of human beings. 

The question arises as to how a teacher can 
continue to grow—even after 5, 10, or 15 
years of teaching experience. The leadership 
group in the school system, commonly known 
as administrators and supervisors, is in a stra- 
tegic position to stimulate growth and to re- 
move barriers which hamper growth on the 
part of teachers. There is a real need for this 
leadership group to understand that the 
teacher’s professional growth is only a part 
of her total program of living. 

As leaders come to have a wider acquaint- 
ance with teachers and come to know better 
their abilities and interests, they will be able 
to open many additional avenues for teacher 
participation in the functioning of the school 
system itself, over and beyond regular class- 
room duties. Although the scope of this article 
will be concerned only with the function of 
administrators and supervisors in stimulating 
growth of teachers through participating in a 
program of well-balanced living, there is no 
intent to separate the teacher’s growth “in- 
school” from her “out-of-school” growth. 
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Willard E. Goslin 


If the administrator or supervisor is to suc- 
ceed in contributing to the growth and de- 
velopment of teachers in a program of well- 
balanced living, he must demonstrate that he 
knows teachers and their problems by recog- 
nizing the importance of: (1) Understanding 
teachers as human beings; (2) Recognizing 
the needs of teachers; (3) Helping teachers 
meet their needs. These three aspects of the 
importance of knowing your teachers will 
be discussed briefly. 


Understanding Teachers As Human Beings 


One of the important aspects of a leader’s 
work is the continuous endeavor to know and 
to understand those with whom he works. For 
one who has as many as a hundred or more 
teachers under his leadership, this represents a 
major task. For all administrators and super- 
visors, the task is one that never ends and 
which has varying facets from day to day. 

Knowing and understanding teachers pre- 
sent the same problems as knowing and under- 
standing people in general. The school admin- 
istrator needs to realize that teachers are hu- 
man beings and that they bring with them into 
their schoolrooms all their human frailties, all 
the ups and downs of their physical and men- 
tal health, all their varied interests and en- 
thusiasms as well as their lesson plans and 
their teaching techniques. Thus Sally Brown, 
teacher of the five-year-olds, may come to 
school on Monday morning with a headache 
and a vague fear that she’s going to have to 
wear glasses. Margaret Dodd, teacher of ten- 
year-olds, may come spilling over with en- 
thusiasm for a recently developed unit of 
work. Hazel Gregory may be puzzled about 
how to conceal her distaste for the Negro boy 
who has recently entered her room. Each of 
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these teachers and each of their million asso- 
ciates brings her total self to school—the head- 


ache she awoke with as the alarm sounded; - 


the prejudices she has acquired as she’s grown 
up; her likes and dislikes; the fear that her 
monthly pay check won’t quite stretch to 
include that trip to visit Jack; her ambitions, 
desires, hopes, and her daily emotional up- 
sets. 

It becomes evident that knowing and under- 
standing teachers cannot be left to incidental 
chats in the hall or an occasional half-hour 
conference—valuable as these may be. The 
school administrator and supervisor should 
analyze systematically the characteristic be- 
havior which is unique to each individual 
teacher, just as a teacher studies each of the 
children in her room to see what makes him 
“click.” Only when he has done this and has 
taken into account the fluctuations occasioned 
by daily experiences is he in a position to 
know and understand each teacher sufficiently 
well that he is able to make the maximum 
contribution to her growth and development. 

As the school administrator becomes better 
acquainted with his teachers as individuals, he 
is in a position to help set the stage for the 
continuous growth of each individual and for 
the entire faculty as a unit. The leadership 
group will be helped in their endeavors to 
stimulate the growth of teachers if they recog- 
nize some of the universal needs of teachers. 


Recognizing Teachers’ Needs 


The teaching profession has certain occu- 
pational hazards which should be recognized 
in determining the probable needs of teachers. 
Four of these seem universal enough to dis- 
cuss: (1) Teachers need the opportunity to 
accept responsibility on an adult level; (2) 
Teachers need opportunities for play experi- 
ences requiring physical exercise; (3) Teach- 
ers need experiences that lead them out of the 
school environment; (4) Teachers need a de- 
gree of economic security. 

Because teachers live all day with immature 
personalities, they need to have the oppor- 
tunity to accept responsibility on an adult 
level. This responsibility should be broad 
enough to include social and civic activities. 
It should occur in situations which require 
effective leadership and the ability to follow 
graciously. For many teachers the ability to 
take the lead and the constant assuming of 
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leadership in the classroom tend to create an 
exaggerated sense of responsibility which 
causes teachers to be known as “bossy” or 
“officious.” You recall the teacher who al- 
ways herds her friends off the streetcar at the 
right corner, the one who always asks all the 
questions. Can’t you just see her taking care 
of her flock of children as they take a trip to 
the zoo as she goes about telling her friends 
what to do and when? 

Then, because teachers are human beings, 
one is just as likely to find the timid soul who 
is completely inadequate outside the school- 
room. She doesn’t know how to ask direc- 
tions; she is confused and embarrassed if called 
upon to say a few words at a social or civic 
gathering. Each of these teachers is in need 
of assuming responsibility on an adult level 
but in different types of situations. The school 
administrator or supervisor, if he knows and 
even partially understands why each teacher 
is as she is, can do much to make possible the 
needed kind of participation. Every teacher 
needs to take part in adult activities which 
challenge her to learn as she participates. 

Teachers as a group are inclined to live 
sedentary lives. Their work is recognized as 
requiring an unusual amount of nervous en- 
ergy. Mental health hazards are high. All of 
these factors point to the need for teachers to 
participate in play experiences requiring phys- 
ical exercise. 

The beneficial effects of physical activity 
in wiping out worries, in reducing tension, 
in securing complete relaxation are recog- 
nized by the medical profession. These bene- 
fits are needed by members of the teaching 
profession. Teachers need to continue to 
dance, to skate, to fish, to play active games, 
to swim; or if they haven’t learned these 
skills during childhood, they should be en- 
couraged to acquire proficiency in a few skill 
activities during adulthood. 

Too often the teacher’s social life is con- 
fined to formal dinners, bridge clubs, going 
to movies, and the like. In other words, 
teachers are inclined to assume the “spectator” 
role during a large share of their out-of- 
school time. Can you imagine anyone really 
relaxing while seated at a long, formally set 
table, struggling with half a fried spring 
chicken, silently praying the whole thing 
doesn’t land in his lap? Such affairs have 
their place, of course, but they shouldn’t con- 
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stitute the play life of the teacher. Some 
school administrators have discovered how 
much easier it is to discuss Miss Brown’s 
problems with her after they have met around 
an evening picnic camp fire. We believe 
there is an urgent need for teachers to have 
opportunities for physical activity in order 
to remain mentally and physically fit. 


Unlimited Horizons 


The third universal need of teachers—that 
is, the need for experiences outside the school 
environment—is closely related to the first 
two. If a teacher has an opportunity to ac- 
cept responsibility on an adult level and if 
she participates in play experiences that re- 
quire physical exercise, she is likely to have 
associations outside the teaching profession. 
It is true that the atmosphere of the school- 
room traditionally is limited to a narrow 
range of activities and to the maturity levels 
of children and youth. 

Teaching is rightly concerned with an 
idealistic concept of life, but it must have 
deep roots in realistic human understandings. 
The teacher needs varied experiences in many 
walks of life, if she is to develop and to re- 
tain an idealism which is functional. Retain- 
ing a functional idealism calls for the ability 
to defend this philosophy against the on- 
slaughts of cynicism and selfish interests. 
Therefore, teachers need to understand such 
functions of modern life as collective bar- 
gaining, trade agreements, subsidies, cartels, 
fact-finding boards, interchange of scientific 
data, and the like. They need to be able to 
grasp the scope of such organizations as 
the United Nations Organization, the For- 
eign Policies Association, Political Action 
Committees, and numerous others. It is easy 
to isolate oneself in an ivory tower—espe- 
cially so, if nearly all of one’s experiences 
have been within that tower. This is the 
case with many teachers. Many of them have 
gone to public school twelve years, and then 
four more to college, and then to teaching. 
The average teacher comes from the middle- 
class and unless she has had experience out- 
side of teaching, her understanding of the 
lower economic classes is limited to theore- 
tical knowledge. 

The war period served to broaden the 
horizons of many teachers. For the first time 
jobs were available in defense plants, in retail 
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stores, in commercial firms, and in the Armed 
Services for many teachers who were willing 
to work during summer vacations, in eve- 
nings, or on a full-time basis. The school 
administrator or supervisor will contribute 
to the long-run growth of teachers if he 
recognizes that these experiences have value 
in broadening the understandings of teachers. 
Work experience, however, should not be 
selected merely to supplement a meager in- 
come, but rather because of the possibility 
it offers the individual teacher for a worth- 
while additional experience. During the past 
five years, one very successful teacher has 
been a nurse’s aid, operated an elevator 
helped farmers gather their fruit crops, and 
learned Spanish in an extension course. She 
is able, on the basis of her own activities, to 
bring to children new and interesting ex- 
periences and she is building a self which is 
constantly reaching out. 

There are other avenues, beside work, for 
the teacher to extend her understandings 
beyond the school environment. Trips taken 
with people from other occupations, mem- 
bership in lay organizations, hobby interests 
are a few outlets. Regardless of how the in- 
dividual meets his need for broad experi- 
ences, if he is to continue to grow, his par- 
ticipation in social situations should expand. 
It is the administrator’s and supervisor’s re- 
sponsibility to help find outlets satisfying to 
the individual teacher. Especially is this an 
urgent need for young teachers. They come 
from an active college life where member- 
ship in five to eight organizations is normal 
and often find themselves in a situation which 
confines them to a bridge club that meets 
once a month or some similar activity. 
Teachers coming into a new community 
should be informed by the leadership group 
of the resources of that community. It should 
not be necessary to have to spend a year or 
two finding out these resources. Participation 
in organizations such as the League of 
Women Voters, Service Clubs, hobby clubs, 
church activities, political organizations, and 
Red Cross work should be encouraged. At- 
tempts should be made to discover organiza- 
tional interests for all. 


Financial Fears Are Mental Hazards 


The fourth universal need of teachers is for 
a degree of economic security. This involves 
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salary, tenure, retirement provisions, hos- 


pitalization and sick leave provisions, and | 


credit unions. On a nation-wide basis there 
are few teachers who do not have serious 
financial worries. That these worries inter- 
fere with effective teaching has been proved 
over and over. Administrators and supervisors 
have a responsibility to interpret the financial 
needs of teachers to communities on local, 
state, and national levels. They likewise have 
the responsibility of supporting the efforts 
of teachers in securing for themselves enough 
financial protection that illness, retirement, or 
any sudden need for money doesn’t con-' 
stitute an ever-present mental hazard and a 
consequent deterrent to good teaching. 


How Can We Help? 


If we accept the point of view that it is 
important for administrators and supervisors 
to think of the total well-being of teachers, 
and if we can agree on some of the more 
urgent needs of teachers, then how can the 
administrator or supervisor help the teacher 
in meeting her needs? 

First, each school administrator must recog- 
nize his responsibility as a leader. One has 
heard principals say, “I don’t care to know 
what my teachers do outside of school. 
That’s their business.” Such an attitude may 
be indifference disguised as democratic prac- 
tice. This article is not a plea for “nosey” 
administrators, but it is impossible to draw 
a line and say, “From 9 until 4 I, as a 
school administrator, am interested in what 
you do, but what happens after 4 is your 
own business.” If a school administrator or 
supervisor recognizes that knowing teachers 
and understanding their problems and caring 
about what happens to them—in and out of 
school—are important, and if he recognizes 
that part of his work is to help teachers live 
a well-balanced life, the first step has been 
taken toward securing active, growing 
teachers. 

The next step is that of developing a pro- 
gram which will provide outlets for teachers. 
This program calls for mutual confidence, 
and confidence can be developed most effec- 
tively if administrators and supervisors par- 
ticipate as working members in the various 
activities as they develop. Administrators and 
supervisors want to avoid being in the posi- 
tion of saying, “I think you need —————. 
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Why don’t you try ——————?” Rather the 
approach should be, “A group of us—some 
parents and some teachers—are square danc- 
ing tonight. Wouldn’t you like to join us?” 
A group of teachers in a community or- 
ganized a square dancing club. Neighbor- 
hood groups became interested. Thus an ac- 
tive interest permeated the whole community 
until within a year’s time there were numer- 
ous square dancing groups and teachers were 
a part of many of them. 


Work and Play Together 


Let us be specific in enumerating just a 
few of the ways a school administrator can 
help teachers meet their needs: 


1. Recognize each teacher as unique and 
growing with undeveloped potentialities. 

2. Recognize play and work experience out- 
side the classroom as valuable means for 
broadening understandings. 

3. Attempt to make possible the participation 
of teachers in civic and social organiza- 
tions. Thus teachers should be given 
opportunities to hold membership in 
clubs and service organizations. Arrange- 
ments for their attendance should be a 
part of the school program. 

4. Organize within faculty groups interesting 
activities which call for participation, such 
as recreational clubs and forums. 

5. Interpret teachers’ needs to the public. 

6. Help discover interesting and worth- 
while community outlets which are avail- 
able to teachers and take the initiative in 
organizing outlets where none exist. 

7. Participate with teachers in mutually de- 
veloped programs. 


The administrator’s or supervisor’s respon- 
sibility for encouraging teachers to develop 
along professional lines has been omitted from 
this discussion. Needless to say, his responsi- 
bilities in this area are clearly defined and are 
closely related to his responsibility for know- 
ing his teachers as human beings. The most 
interesting people are those who are genuinely 
creative in their approach to life. They are the 
people who are sparkling with enthusiasm be- 
cause they have discovered the zest that comes 
from exploration. The school administrator 
has it within his power to live creatively with 
teachers through a participating program of 
work and play. 
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People in education are advised to think in terms of each child in planning learn- 
ing experiences. “Take the child where he is,” we say. This same point of view is 
not always applied in the case of the beginning teacher. She is forced to jump from 
the student category right into the field of teaching. Consequently, she has to 
undergo a period of vast, and sometimes difficult, adjustment in her work with 
both the older teacher and the pupil. To make this adjustment even more difficult, 
too often she is expected to meet all situations with the poise of a veteran. The 
following statements from beginning teachers reveal their need of personal guid- 


ance and understanding. 


Newcomers Speak 


@ Many people cling to the old idea that 
teachers should appear dignified and older 
than they really are. My problem was to 
convince some people that I was old enough 
to accept the responsibilities that a teacher has. 
The fact that I looked younger than many 
of the high school students made it more 
difficult. Proving that I could handle respon- 
sibilities in school and community projects 
finally convinced them that I was no longer 
a “bobby soxer.” Tales told by my students 
in their homes helped immensely in gradually 
persuading parents that youth has a definite 
place in the teaching profession. 

@ I had to learn to be tolerant of disgusting 
conditions such as children smoking and 
roaming the streets with parental consent. I 
waged an unfinished campaign for cleanliness 
of body and cleanliness of conversation. I 
had to be tolerant of useless tradition—a 
vivid example—a belt-line initiation for fresh- 
men and teachers. 

@ This was almost humorous but it was to 
learn to adjust myself to being on the same 
professional plane as older, more experienced 
teachers, who sometimes try to be didactic 
and superior minded in both social and pro- 
fessional attitudes. It was in establishing com- 
mon grounds of such friendship that the 
biggest adjustment had to be made, in which 
such overtures had to be made by younger, 
newer teachers, to be accepted at will by the 
older teachers. The whole problem was more 
of an adjustment on their part than on mine, 
or so I felt. The whole teaching setup has a 
little too much of professional jealousy. After 
all, for a group of teachers to be a united 
front in modern education, they must surely 
work together in a unified manner. I am 
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sorry to say this of a profession which other- 
wise I have found satisfying and otherwise 
proud to be a part of. 

@ I gained from friendship and contact with 
fellow teachers. Their maturity and alert- 
ness were influential. 

€ Learning what association to have with 
high school boys and girls who were two or 
three years younger than I was, but yet I was 
really much older than they were, as I was 
a teacher! I felt I was able to do something 
about it as I can assume responsibility as well 
as fellow teachers who are several years 
older than I. 

« I grew socially—I met all the parents and 
I enjoyed the association so much because 
then I understood the children better. I 
learned to appreciate the fellowship at com- 
munity functions. I'd never thought I could 
sing a duet with the head of the produce 
company or imitate a “Bicycle Built for Two” 
with the church janitor. 

@ I did have to do some adjusting as far as 
patience, tolerance, etc. are concerned. 

@ Living in a small town with practically no 
recreational opportunities offered was a prob- 
lem of personal adustment. Accepting a posi- 
tion in the community which is given respect 
and responsibility helped me to “grow up” to 
meet the expectations. I learned to enjoy 
myself doing things out of school such as 
knitting, reading, and becoming acquainted 
with people in the community—thus not be- 
ing solely dependent on commercial means of 
entertainment. 

@ There is a lack of people to have as friends 
when a teacher and we need some, but we 
have to keep pretty much secluded. 

@ During my second year of teaching, I 
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found it necessary to learn to enjoy the com- 
pany of somewhat older teachers. It could 


quite easily be done, but was a contrast with . 


my first year of teaching even though in the 
same school. All there was to it was to learn 
to enjoy some different types of entertain- 
ment. 

@ At first, I had little confidence in myself— 
but that couldn’t last long. I find it much 
easier to meet and converse with older peo- 
ple now—thanks to teaching! 

@ I feel one grows most markedly in learn- 
ing to take full reins of responsibility for a 
group of children’s education in a given 
stage of their school experience. I felt almost 
overwhelmed at first on what all depended 
on me—but it was replaced by a deep sense 
of satisfaction and profundity at what could 
be done by intelligent common sense teach- 
ing, and in feeling almost maternally respon- 
sible for each pupil. 

@ I definitely learned to be more patient, 
more tolerant, more diplomatic, and to ex- 


ercise more self-control. I believe I de- 
veloped an understanding, to a certain extent, 
of what is expected of a teacher by her pupils, 
the other teachers, and the community.—I 
also grew older. 

When the question was asked, “As you 
think over your first year (or two years) of 
teaching, what particular kinds of professional 
help or guidance did you feel you needed 
most?” 

@ One student answered, “First how an 
elementary grade schoolroom should be con- 
ducted to secure the most benefit for the 
majority of the group, and second, how a 
teacher herself can develop a more profes- 
sional relationship to the school and the com- 
munity.” 

@ Another replied, “Many times I wished I 
had someone to consult about projects and 
types of lessons advisable for the levels of 
ability—and then how to present them. We 
were always told about problems, but never 
how to cope with them. 


Many of the problems of beginning teachers are similar to those which face any 
teacher. But others are separate and distinct—problems of youth, of adjustment to 
a new and different environment, or of playing a new role in a somewhat familiar 
environment. That young teachers recognize these factors of adjustment is shown 
in the statements in the preceding article. To gain insight into some of the things 
that may be done to help these young people make better adjustments, a five-year 
record of achievement is presented here. It is part of a supervisor’s report received 
by the Central Committee of the Five-Year Study on In-Service Education of 
ASCD and edited by Maurice E. Troyer, director of the Evaluation Service Cen- 
ter, Syracuse University. Many ways of working with beginning teachers are sug- 


gested in the story of how— 


Grows Up 


ANN HAD TWO YEARS of college train- 
ing with practice teaching on the fifth-grade 
level. She had taught one year and was con- 
sidered a failure. Her home was in a neigh- 
boring county seat where she lived with her 
mother, a single sister, and a married sister, 
whose child was idolized by the oldsters. The 
family had a very difficult time economically. 
Ann appeared fat, careless in dress, and had 
much trouble with her complexion. 
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Maurice E. Troyer 


The following year when Ann applied for 
a position in her home county the superin- 
tendent assigned her to the primary grade 
in a four-room school. Ann and her principal 
drove the forty-mile round trip to school 
daily. The principal had great understanding, 
was growing herself, and was capable of 
seeing growth in others. She had had experi- 
ence as a W.P.A. instructor of adults and 
was interested in better living for all. 
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1939-40—Drab Beginnings 


First visit to classroom—I found a dismal, 
unpainted school, with insufficient window 
space or other lighting facilities. The chil- 
dren were as drab as the classroom. Their 
parents were workers in the nearby chair 
factory or tenant farmers. The children often 
stayed out of school to “bottom” chairs at 
ten cents each. The classroom was furnished 
with sturdy, unpainted chairs and tables, torn 
window shades, an unpainted book cabinet, 
and the teacher’s desk and chair. 

In spite of crowded conditions, the teacher 
was trying to have a reading table and story 
hours. As I examined the books on this table, 
I realized that one of my first jobs was to 
cull unsuitable books from the circulating li- 
brary. The teacher was trying to read a story 
to all of the children, and when they showed 
lack of interest she raised her voice and tried 
to read that much harder. The lessons were 
very formal and out of textbooks which had 
almost no point of contact with children of 
this background. 

My suggestions dealt with: helping her se- 
lect books for the library table; working with 
only five or six in the reading groups; and ex- 
ploring the experiences of the children as a 
basis for writing lessons. We talked about 
visiting in the homes whenever possible. 
Later, in talking with the principal I tried 
to show her the values in these changes. She 
soon found a way for the teachers to do some 
visiting in the homes—using her car. 

Other visits this year were concerned with 
similar suggestions, but there was not much 
visible. change in the classroom. 


a workshop is set up 


Feeling that one of the reasons teachers 
were not letting children do practical build- 
ing of articles for school and home was their 
own lack of ability in handling tools, I had 
set up a simple workshop at headquarters. 
It was opened with the idea of making games 
which children could make for Christmas 
presents. Ann was among those present. It 
took her most of the evening to learn to use 
the counter-sink properly and make one of 
the games. Ann also made a simple shoe rack 
and learned to do simple block-printing with 
a potato to decorate short curtains in her 
room. 
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During the year her questions concerning 
classroom work had to do with what books 
children should read in class, what words to 
spell, which words in reading to be most 
concerned about for recognition, and how 
to drill on them. Since there was to be a new 
state adoption of textbooks, and teachers had 
been asked to make recommendations, she got 
interested in our shelves of sample books. 
She and another first-grade teacher decided 
it would be worth their while to make a 
rather exhaustive study of the vocabulary 
in these pre-primers, primers, and first read- 
ers. They knew that there were scientific 
word lists but thought that regionalism played 
a significant part in what they wished to 
know. A great many hours were spent in this 
work in the shop adjoining my office. 


building with minds and hands 

Just before the seven-month school term 
was over, Ann came in and told me she 
wished to spend time in the workshop as 
soon as school was out. She thought there 
would be value in children making furniture, 
toys, etc., but she did not dare try it with 
them before she had made something her- 
self. Her objective was to make something 
which would: 

serve as a nucleus for a playhouse 

be very substantial 

be within the experience of the children 

and yet be conducive to further growth 

of experiences 

cost practically nothing and be within her 

ability to construct. 

A stove was decided on. It was to be an oil- 
burning stove. The Sears Roebuck catalogue 
was used in drawing up the “blue-print.” A 
search of the lumber yards brought forth 
very good material in the way of window- 
pane boxes. It took two weeks to complete 
the job. The result was an unbelievably sub- 
stantial and attractive piece of work and Ann 
became greatly respected by other teachers, 
lay people, and student-teachers from the 
local college. 

I knew that a noted author would be 
around for several days during the summer 
to work with groups on children’s literature. 
The day I went by to tell Ann about this, 
she came around the corner of the house 
apologizing for being so dirty. She was help- 
ing her mother, sister, and former supervisor 
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salvage old furniture and make new pieces 
for an outdoor living room for their apart- 


ment house. They also made a satisfactory ° 


out-of-door fireplace. 


1940-41—Desire For Improvement 

Sept. 5—Ten days before schools open. Ann 
came in to know what I thought of her 
enameling some wood blocks she salvaged 
during the summer, thinking they would be 
good for children to play with. I suggested 
that she might smooth them some and then 
let the children paint them. 

Sept. 11:—Ann has worked twice this week 
on vocabulary study with M.M. I gave them 
Betzner’s study, “Content and Form of Orig- 
inal Compositions Dictated by Children From 
Five to Eight Years of Age”; cited vocabulary 
studies; and told them of a book by Eaton. 

First classroom visit—She has also begun 
to use children’s experiences to some extent. 
A typical story-chart: 

We are making our playhouse. 
We finished our bed. 

We finished our table. 

We painted our bed. 

We painted our bed blue. 

We like our bed. 

We like our table. 

We like to play with Peggy Ann. 


Evident from the above is the place the play- 
house began to assume in group living. 


suggested changes 


During this year Ann became more con- 
cerned about the amount of word-calling 
done by children. Just before Christmas the 
sentence, “Christmas is coming” was written 
on the blackboard for the children to copy 
a number of times. It was easy to show her 
how little this was worth when we observed 
them copying one letter all of the way down 
the page and then doing the same thing 
with the next letter. 

Ann was quite sensitive to the effect of the 
heavy work done by the children at home 
on the program she was building at school. 
Because of this, a rest period was provided 
early in the morning. She was also sensitive 
to the effect of inadequate diet on the chil- 
dren. She saw how the playhouse and block- 
building showed much of the children’s 
environment. Although they could not find 
a way to have a lunchroom, the principal and 
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teachers worked out an interesting health 
program. 

During this year she joined a group of 
primary teachers visiting in one of the class- 
rooms of the county, and later visited in the 
Laboratory School at the college. She also 
joined a small group of teachers who had 
asked me to arrange for some help in science 
from the college (field trips, pictures, talks). 

The principal and Ann had taken advan- 
tage of a conference with Dr. ———— on 
child development. They also went to attend 
a conference on curriculum planning. 


1941-42—Objectives Are Sighted 

Ann was transferred toa nine-grade school 
with eight teachers. Before school opened, 
Ann came into the office to obtain informa- 
tion concerning community background of 
the children and to discuss possibilities in her 
program. She wished music for the children, 
but could not teach it, so she enlisted the 
aid of high school girls. The room was out- 
fitted with traditional desks and she found 
table space for the children. 

In March several primary teachers in the 
county felt that there were better ways of 
achieving the results they wished with chil- 
dren and they asked that I arrange a visiting 
day for them. After I had described several 
classroom situations to them, they asked to 
visit in Ann’s room because of the experi- 
mental nature of her work. They met with 
her an hour the week before the visit, asked 
her questions and discussed her objectives. 
She pointed out that some of her procedures 
were still in the experimental stage and asked 
that they help her evaluate them. These are 
some of the objectives as she outlined them: 

Development of independent thinking and 

acting. 

Development of a feeling of security in the 

classroom—knowing where things are, how 

to get them, and how to put them away. 

Increasing the experiences of the children— 

has done this only through books, materials 

in the classroom, and the sharing of out- 
side experiences. 

Make each child a part of the group. 

All children to accept responsibility for 

things which need to be done in the class- 

room. 

Development of emotional balance—tries 

to know enough about what happens at 
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home to try to offset emotional stresses. 

Learning how in play to follow rules and 

get along with others. 

A balance of rest and activity in the school 

day. 

of a variety of ways of ex- 

pressing themselves. 

After the days of visiting, the principal joined 
the group and there was another discussion 
period. 

Ann was very much interested ,in the 
school lunchroom and was active in getting 
it started. She was able to work out class- 
room procedures in such a way that she 
could help with the preparation and serving 
of the meals when needed. 


increased learning activities 


Small reading groups came about naturally 
in the classroom this year. There was no in- 
dication of word-calling on the part of the 
children and they were liking books. She 
found many ways to contribute to the num- 
ber experiences of the children, but there 
was no formal arithmetic. When Cheree Nell 
came in from a city school system and de- 
manded spelling lessons, she had enough sup- 
port that some spelling groups were formed. 

At the end of the school year-Ann joined 
a workshop group of county teachers, work- 
ing two mornings each week for six weeks. 
The framework of thinking of the entire 
group was: What are children like when 
we get them in our schools at six years of 
age, and what would we like for them to be 
like when they leave us at twelve years of 
age? There were a variety of problems 
worked on by individuals and small groups, 
but there was one hour of sharing each week. 
Ann was one of the people who was obtain- 
ing college credit for this by also attending 
certain class sessions out at the college. 


1942-43—Ann Shares in Group Action 

The newly organized branch of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education elected 
her as program chairman, stipulating that the 
program be one of action instead of dis- 
cussion. She organized the programs as a 
series of work groups for the exploration of 
various media of expression usable in the 
elementary school. These programs have been 
so successful that up until the very last meet- 
ing of the year there was usually someone 
coming in to ask if it was too late for them 
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to join the group. Ann’s main shortcoming 
has been that she would go out and buy 
whatever supplies she thought to be needed, 
paying for all of this herself. 


organizing brings results 

A group of people interested in a study of 
the relation of aviation to the postwar world 
has enlisted the aid of college personnel. Ann 
joined the group. She finds a way of attend- 
ing almost every discussion group sponsored 
by this office, as well as other professional 
meetings. She attended the state education 
association in March. She was an active par- 
ticipant in the recreation workshop spon- 
sored by the Steering Committee of the 
county, of which she is a member. 

She helped organize a group of professional 
women for night work at the local Red Cross 
rooms and soon became inspector for the 
group. Soon after this she set up a bandage 
workroom in the school in which she works 
for the women of the community, bearing 
the expense of equipment herself. This was 
so successful that another one was set up in 
a feeder community to this school. 

She is learning to make very attractive 
clothes for herself. 


1943-44—Personal and Professional Growth 
She was one of a small group which asked 
me if I would meet with them to go through 
the entire process of making fist puppets, 
working up a play, making the stage, and 
staging the play. We met at my apartment 
and had a hilarious time but did not com- 
plete the process. Other things have crowded 
it out, but the materials are still in the work- 
room and from things which have been said, 
I believe the project will be continued. She 
was retained as chairman of the program 
committee for ACE, and was elected secre- 
tary of the State organization at its annual 
meeting. 
attainments are varied 
She is secretary of the County Teachers 
Association, a rapidly growing organization, 
and the president depends on her a great 
deal in thinking out procedures. She is good 
at analyzing group reactions and has an edu- 
cational approach in all of her suggestions for 
procedure. In attending a district meeting of 
educational associations, she was much sur- 
prised at the difficulties expressed by mem- 
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bers of other groups. She is very active in 
explaining to the members of her own group 


the advantage which they enjoy and the . 


responsibilities which they should share. She 
entertained the executive committee of the 
local association at a supper party in con- 
nection with its last business meeting, the 
first time this has ever been done. 

Ann was active again this year in the 
requested workshops in music and recreation. 
The Steering Committee had felt that it could 
not ignore the great problem of juvenile 
delinquency this year, but thought that our 
approach should be much more fundamental 
than the general one. Since junior high school 
teachers were feeling need for help on the 
problems of the younger adolescents, the 
committee organized a panel for the dis- 
cussion of the problems of this group, dif- 
ferentiating between those which are normal 
to growth and those which are aggravated 
or caused by faulty guidance somewhere 
along the line. Ann was asked to discuss the 
relationship of the program in the primary 
grades to these problems. Other classroom 
teachers also participated. Visiting educators 
who were members of the panel spoke highly 
of her insight into the problem. 


Summing Up 
Space does not permit the inclusion of 
Ann’s own appraisal of the sources of her 


professional help during the five year period. 
This summary is, therefore, limited to that 
portion of the account that has been reported 
by her supervisor. This summary is brief. It 
is hardly necessary. The conditions under 
which Ann developed can hardly be missed 
by one who has read the account. But, for 
those readers who look for the summary 
before reading the context, here it is. 


1. This is the five year record of a teacher 
who moved from failure to leadership in 
the profession of teaching. 


2. Ann wanted to improve. It is clear that 
at first she had few ideas as to what im- 
provement was needed or how to im- 
prove. These emerged as part of her 
growth and with stimulation from many 
sources. 


3. The relationship between Ann and her 
supervisor was one of mutual confidence 
and respect. They worked with each 
other—not on each other. 

4. Resources for felt needs were readily, 
and richly provided—the material re- 
sources commensurate with the locale; 
the personal resources, i.e., administra- 
tors, teachers, college staff, nationally 
prominent educators right down to the 
earthly problems faced by Ann as she 
worked with her boys and girls. 


IT IS SO VERY DIFFICULT to let children live fully in their own world at 
their own pace when all around are haste and anxiety; so difficult to remember 
that there must be time for children to play—that they learn through play. For 
example: 

An adult asked a child at a workbench what he was doing. 

“Making a box,” he answered without stopping his work. 

The adult persisted, “What kind of a box?” 

“A radio box,” he replied, still working. 

And still the adult was undaunted. “But have you a radio to put into it?” 

“No!” emphatically. 

“But why don’t you make a box that you can use? There are so many real 
things you can use boxes for.” 

The child stopped hammering. His face was a mixture of annoyance, amaze- 
ment, incredulity as he shouted, “I can play I have a radio, can’t I?” 

Such misunderstanding of the child’s world will continue to occur until there 
is far greater recognition of the principles of growth than there is today. There are 
not many, but they are very important. Of first concern is the recognition of the 
need of children for time: A good program for children takes into account the 
pace at which children grow—“The Roots of Growth” by Agnes Snyder in 
Childhood Education, December 1945. 
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When 250 teachers were asked whether teacher’s personal problems affect their 
teaching, 241 answered in the affirmative. Of interest is the fact that only 106 of 
these teachers thought that administrators are concerned with such problems. 
These same teachers rated the personal problems of teachers on a scale of 1 to 5 
according to frequency. Those rated “1—most frequent” were financial problems, 
health problems, working conditions, and living conditions. Family relations and 
those with other educators had a rating of “2.” Of surprise to some may be the 
fact that these teachers gave to community restrictions and demands a relatively 
low frequency as a source of personal problems. Just how do these problems af- 
fect a teacher’s work with pupils and fellow teachers? In a fictionalized account,? 
Edna Dorothy Baxter, Teachers College, Columbia University, discusses— 


One Teacher's Problem 


ONE MORNING in the middle of the first 
period Mr. Cushman, the high school prin- 
cipal, appeared suddenly in the office of 
Molly McLane, their new director of 
guidance. 

“Miss Anderson, one of our English teach- 
ers, has walked out of her class and gone 
home. Could you go up and take over until 
the end of this period? I'll make other ar- 
rangements after that,” Cush said. 

“Why, yes, I'll be glad to,” Molly said. 

“You might find out what’s wrong up 
there while you’re with the group,” Cush 
added. He told her about the class, which 
was having more difficulty in Miss Ander- 
son’s room than anywhere else, and, although 
the group as a whole had had difficulty for 
some time, their behavior in Miss Anderson’s 
class had been very non-conforming. 

As Molly entered the room bedlam met her 
eyes. The class was in complete disorder. 
For a moment she stood and surveyed the 
scene. Most of the pupils went back to their 
seats, some of them stood by the opened 
windows, and one tall, overgrown boy made 
a remark. Molly knew that she was the 
subject. 

She walked to the center of the room in 
front of the desks without saying a word, 
waiting for complete order in the room. 

Finally she said in a deep, firm voice, “I 


1 Based on a survey by Edith E. Shufelt, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

2 This incident has been quoted in full from a forth- 
coming book (D. Appleton-Century Co.) about teachers’ 
personal and professional problems in the high school. 
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Edna Dorothy Baxter 


think that most people like for others to 
laugh with them, but not at them.” 

In a calm voice she told them that she 
wanted to get their point of view about the 
trouble in the class. No one responded. She 
called on John Wayne, the class president, 
and asked him why the group reacted as 
they did. 

“Oh, I guess we’ve been wild in here ever 
since school began. We had Miss Anderson 
last year, and, well, we had some troubles 
then. Then when we had her again,” .. . 
he paused. 

“What has happened this year?” Little by 
little Molly pieced the story together. 

They had begun shooting spit-wads out of 
the window the first week of school and 
evidently someone had said something to Miss 
Anderson about their being on the grounds, 
so after that she had closed the windows 
when this particular class had come in. 
This had made the pupils angry and then 
they had started shooting them around the 
room. Miss Anderson had become angry and 
had scolded severely. The situation had be- 
come worse and finally, when they began 
shooting them at her and she had been hit, 
she had left the room and had gone home. 

Molly explained that the only way to 
understand a situation of this kind was to talk 
with them about the trouble as well as with 
the teacher. When the pupils realized that 
she was trying to be impartial and was really 
interested in their reactions, their storm of 
protest was unleashed. They complained of 
Miss Anderson’s talking to the pupils with lit- 
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tle respect for them, partiality toward certain 
individuals, nervous habits in moving around 


the room, her high-pitched voice, and other | 


characteristics. 

“But it wasn’t all her fault, Miss McLane,” 
John said. “We found that we could get the 
best of her and we took it too far.” 

Molly discussed the situation later with 
Mr. Cushman who told her that Miss Ander- 
son had been, at one time, one of their best 
teachers and that problems in her home had 
recently become so great that they had af- 
fected her teaching. 

She decided to visit Miss Anderson the next 
day and found a small house, set far back on 
a poorly-kept lawn, a few straggling flowers 
banked against it. 

Miss Anderson was not cordial in her at- 

titude toward Molly. 
. “I realize that you don’t know me very 
well,” Molly said, sitting down in the living 
room, “but I wonder if there is anything the 
school can do to be of help.” 

“The school! They’re not interested in me. 
I’ve taught in the Hampton schools for fifteen 
years and each year has been worse.” 

“What has been the trouble?” Molly asked, 
kindly. 

“Everything. There’s no need to go into 
that. They'll have to release me from my 
contract. I'll get a letter from our doctor.” 

“Is that what you really want?” 

“Yes! I’ll have no more school work to do 
at night, no more committee meetings—,” 
she broke off, quickly. 

“How did you feel about teaching years 
ago?” 

Miss Anderson was quiet for a few minutes 
and then said with restraint, “I was a starry- 
eyed idealist when I came out of college and 
I thought I should find security and peace in 
teaching. I did enjoy my work for many 
years, but lately it has become unbearable. 
I’m taking the only course left open.” 

“But you wish there were other courses 
which you might take!” Molly made the 
statement softly. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know what I want. 
I’m too tired and too confused to know what 
I think.” 

Just then a rasping voice called from an- 
other room. Miss Anderson jumped nervously 
and said, “Will you excuse me, please? It’s 
my mother.” 
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“May I wait for you?” Molly asked. 

“If you wish,” Clara Anderson replied, 
with no warmth in her voice. 

It was some time before she re-entered 
the room. “I’m sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, but my mother is ill,” she said, closing 
the door softly behind her. 

“That explains many things.” 

Clara Anderson was quiet for a moment, 
then she burst out, “It explains everything.” 

Molly leaned forward. “Miss Anderson, 
we need you at school. In fact, we need you 
very much.” 

“That’s difficult for me to believe,” she 
answered, with some restraint. 

“Do you feel that the situation is hope- 
less?” Molly asked, sympathetically. 

“Yes!” Clara answered stiffly, after a pause. 

“Mr. Cushman feels that you were a good 
teacher and that if these emotional problems 
about your mother could be straightened out 
you could teach right through until retire- 
ment.” 

“There is nothing that can be done,” Clara 
said, in a dead monotone. “I should have 
solved the problem long ago if it could have 
been solved. I hate my mother for the way 
she has ruined my life,” she continued, 
calmly, “but there’s nothing to be done about 
it now. It’s an awful thing to say about your 
mother, but it’s true.” 

“You must feel justified in your reactions 
to her.” There was no answer and for a long 
moment there was silence. “She kept you 
from marrying?” Molly asked the question 
more as a statement. 

“Yes, but the trouble started long before 
that. I was afraid of her when I was a child 
and she dominated my life completely... . I 
didn’t have the courage to run away with 
Jim.” Her voice dropped to a whisper. “I'll 
always be chained to her, even after——. The 
doctor says she can’t live more than a year. 
But she'll hold me to her even after she’s 
gone.” 

“Do you want to be chained to her?” 

“No,” she replied, calmly, “but I wouldn’t 
know how not to be.” 

“The main thing is whether or not you 
want to be free,” Molly urged. 

“I gave up hoping a long time ago, but 
it’s what I’ve wanted all my life.” 

“And you have one year to work this 
out?” 
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“One year to undo thirty-six! Impossible!” 

“That depends on you.” 

“I couldn’t send her to a hospital as long 
as I can take care of her. That would be 
worse than anything else. She would never 
stop telling me then that I had negelcted my 
duty to her. I’m afraid I would even dream 
about her.” 

“You are the only one who can determine 
what your life is to be. And you can still 
find happiness if you want it badly enough 
to build it.” 

“I’ve been trying so hard to find my way 
through this confusion.” She paused for a 
moment. “I’m almost afraid to look forward 
to anything else.” 

“Don’t you really want to come back to 
school?” 

“I want to, yes, but—there are so many 
things I do that are wrong. I just can’t seem 
to control myself. My pupils told me that my 
voice is terrible when I get excited.” 

“Have you ever heard your voice on a 
recording?” 

“Nig,” 

“The radio stations in Austin make them. 
And in the Speech Department at Austin 
University they have some splendid record- 
ing equipment. You'll be surprised at your 
own voice, and, after hearing yourself, you 
can practice speaking more slowly and calmly 
and in a lower pitch. Occasionally you can 
go back and have recordings made to see if 
you're improving.” 

“I used to have a good voice, but maybe 
it’s a little high now.” There was quiet in 
the room for a few moments. “What does 
one say on those recordings?” 

“Say the same things you would say in that 
first-period class.” 

“Oh, that would be terrible.” 

“You'll hear yourself as the children hear 

ou. Of course the excitement in your voice 
is indicative of the way you feel inside.” 

“Yes, I know,” Miss Anderson said, staring 
out of the window. “I must get some control 
of myself.” 

“Would you want to consult someone if 
these problems prove to be too disturbing 
for you to meet the school situation with our 
help?” 

“I have to do something. It’s been intoler- 
able at home since my mother became bed- 
fast. But I believe that if I can have a little 
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help with that one class in particular until I 
can see my way through this, I’ll be all right. 
Why, I feel better even talking with you 
about it.” 

“It frequently does help to discuss one’s 
problems with someone, but of course talking 
it out has to be followed by constructive 
guidance at times. Suppose I discuss future 
plans with Mr. Cushman and you might stop 
in my office the first period in the morning.” 

“That would be fine.” 

“Shall I see you in the morning?” 

There was a pause and then, “I’ll be in 
your office a few minutes before school 
begins.” 

Molly and Mr. Cushman talked for a long 
time that afternoon about Clara Anderson. 

“She was one of our best teachers some 
years ago,” Cush said, “and I wish she could 
get back on her feet again.” 

“I’m not sure about what I should do, Mr. 
Cushman,” Molly said thoughtfully. “She will 
have to get these hate feelings expressed and 
get a better perspective before she’ll change 
very much and she may even need profes- 
sional counseling.” 

“What does she think about it?” Cush 
asked. 

“She’s willing to do whatever the school 
feels is necessary, but she believes that, with 
some help with this one class in particular, 
she may be able to go on.” 

“Why don’t we have someone else take 
that class for a few days or at least until she 
feels she can meet the situation?” 

“That would help tremendously.” 

“Could you visit some of her classes and 
make suggestions?” 

“Yes, and we might plan to meet together 
occasionally. It may be that having a good 
listener is all she needs to relieve the emo- 
tionality.” 

“Why don’t you talk with her the first 
period for a few days and you can find out 
much more about the situation?” 

“T usually see some of the truant cases from 
the preceding day the first thing in the morn- 
ing, but I can see them later.” 

“You know, Miss McLane, I don’t believe 
that this whole problem is the mother’s fault. 
Miss Anderson should have stood on her own 
feet and made the kind of life she wanted. 
Teachers should have well-rounded ways of 
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living, with many interests and activities out 
of school.” 

“It’s difficult to understand and it’s also. 
very easy to blame someone else for all of 
one’s troubles. I hope that Miss Anderson 
realizes that some day. Right now she blames 
her mother for everything.” 

“What do you think is the heart of her 
problem?” 

“Well, unquestionably the mother has 
dominated her life and subjected her daugh- 
ter to every whim and wish. I hope that Miss 
Anderson will plan to have someone care 
for her mother so that she can be released 
for enough time to find relaxation and pleas- 
ure for herself. I hope that she develops some 
social life, that she gets back into studying 
and progressing in her professional work, and 
that she regains some of her old skill in work- 
ing with children.” 


“Those are worth-while objectives and I 
wonder if she can meet them.” 

“I believe there’s a chance,” Molly said, as 
she started for the door. 


Clara Anderson returned to school and 
began to meet some of the problems which 
had confused her. “I had begun to think that 
I was different, that there was something 
very wrong with me because I have felt as I 
have,” she said to Molly one day, “but you 
have helped me realize that everyone has 
frustrations and difficulties and that the im- 
portant thing is not what happens to us, but 
rather how we meet what happens to us.” 
New understanding of herself and her feel- 
ings and insight into her difficulties had come 
to Clara Anderson through Molly’s friendly, 
personal interest. 


Clara Anderson’s personal problem was recognized by her principal when she 
walked out on a class of high school students. She could take it no longer. Like the 
good child who sits too quietly in the corner, the teacher who fails to exhibit such 
or similar behavior is frequently presumed to have no problems of personal adjust- 
ment. That such is not always true is revealed by Howard Y. McClusky, professor 
of educational psychology, University of Michigan, in his brief study of the per- 


sonality of a teacher. Meet— 


Mary Swanton—Teacher 


MARY SWANSON was a much better than 
acceptable teacher in a junior high school of 
suburban Grand City. She was already in her 
thirties and like most single women of her 
age viewed the passing years with apprehen- 
sion. No one in her circle of associates knows 
her exact age, and many will tell you how 
adroitly she avoided the subject whenever it 
came up. She had enough insight to admit to 
herself and enough candor to confide in her 
friends that she wanted to marry and have a 
family. For several years she had been teach- 
ing other women’s children and now she 
wanted a home and children of her own. 
Before coming to Grand City in 1943 she 
had taught with much success in Mooreville. 
About two years before she gave up her 
position there she met and fell in love with 
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Howard Y. McClusky 


a young man who lived in the community. 
After several months of satisfying courtship 
they were engaged to be, married. She was 
close to the fulfillment of her ambition of 
establishing a home—an ambition just as nor- 
mal and plausible for teachers as it is for the 
members of any other occupation. But for 
some reason unknown to the writer’s sources 
of information Mary Swanson’s relationship 
to her fiancé ran into stormy weather and 
the engagement was broken. 

She was doing a good job of teaching at 
Mooreville and as far as the school authorities 
and the community were concerned could 
have remained there indefinitely. But the 
breaking of her engagement disturbed her so 
deeply that she decided to leave the town 
of her disappointment. This decision led her 
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to the teaching of English in the junior high 
school of Grand City. 


Friend and Teacher 


Mary Swanson was a person of great drive. 
Her unflagging energy sought outlets in social 
affairs and an absorbing interest in the thea- 
tre. She liked people and often sought the 
company of her friends. She gave careful 
attention to the style and color of her clothes 
and consequently was regarded as the best 
groomed woman on the high school staff. 
No test or rating scale data are available, but 
apparently she had an outgoing type of 
personality. 

At the same time she possessed a fastidious 
concern for order and an intensive determina- 
tion to mold her environment and maneuver 
her associates into line with her desires. 
Those who knew her most intimately re- 
ported that she was a meticulous housekeeper 
and in managing her personal affairs was 
often “set” in her ways. 

It was revealing to observe her behavior 
in the classroom. Here the picture is mixed. 
She liked young people and often exhibited 
great pains and inventiveness in devising proj- 
ects to stimulate their interest. On the other 
hand, she ruled her classes with a strong 
hand, often resorting to severe and traditional 
methods of discipline. Apparently her favor- 
ite disciplinary measure was to keep part or 
all of a class after school to work on arduous 
assignments. There is some evidence, how- 
ever, that her attention to discipline was com- 
pulsive. She often admitted to her friends 
that this was the most distasteful part of her 
school work. 

In spite of her maintenance of external 
order in the classroom and her interest in 
young people, she was unhappy during the 
two years of her work at Grand City. She 
was trying to forget her broken love affair 
by seeking new opportunities to meet eligible 
members of the opposite sex. But no such 
opportunity appeared, and two more years 
slipped by without the development of a 
promising male friendship. Shortly after the 
end of the first year in Grand City she real- 
ized she was making no progress toward her 
goal of marriage, and decided to seek new 
territory. She stuck to her decision and at 
the end of the second year, refused a renewal 
of contract, and set out again for a different 
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scene of work. She writes to her friends that 
she is enjoying her new environment, and 
is actively engaged in a full schedule of out- 
of-school activities. But after six months in 
the new position, she is still unhappy in teach- 
ing and states that she intends to transfer to 
another location next year (1946). 

Pupils Appraise 

In the meantime, let us look at Mary 
Swanson through the eyes of her Grand City 
pupils. In early March, 1945 and again in 
April (1945) the members of the average and 
superior sections of the seventh grade were 
asked to write down all of the things which 
they could recall happening to them in school 
during the past year that had made them 
happy and satisfied. After taking all the time 
they needed they were then requested to 
write down the things that had happened in 
school during the past year that had made 
them unhappy and dissatisfied. They did not 
sign their names. It will be noted that the 
pupils were not asked to register their satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions about teachers 
but about the school. And as would be ex- 
pected their responses covered the entire 
scope of school life, such as the curriculum, 
the extra-curriculum, methods of teaching, 
building, equipment, etc. But many responses 
referred to teachers and of all those singled 
out for special attention, the name of Mary 
Swanson appeared most frequently. 

It is interesting, therefore, to examine the 
kinds of reaction associated with her name. 
In March, 1945 ten girls and three boys in the 
superior section of the seventh grade included 
Mary Swanson in their satisfactions, while 
one girl and three boys of the same section 
listed her in their dissatisfactions. A month 
later, eight girls and four boys of the same 
section expressed satisfaction with her, and 
only four boys indicated dissatisfaction. In 
March no satisfactions and only two dissatis- 
factions (boys) were expressed by the average 
section, and in April no satisfactions and only 
three dissatisfactions (boys) were registered 
by the same group. 

An interesting feature of these results is 
the great reactivity of the superior section 
(mostly favorable), and the relative non- 
reactivity of the average section (slightly 
unfavorable). The favorable comments re- 
ferred to her personal appearance and 
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friendly and lively manner, while the un- 
favorable comments indicated that she was 


too “bossy” and “fussy” and was inclined to. 


lose her temper too easily. 

Since the directions in March and April 
1945 called only for reactions to the school 
in general and neither to teachers as such nor 
to any teacher in particular, and since in spite 
of the generality of this approach the name 
of Mary Swanson appeared so frequently in 
the responses of the pupils, the writer decided 
to explore the attitude of the pupils to Miss 
Swanson more intensively. After an interval 
of seven months, when she was already well 
established in a different community, the 
writer asked the members of the same classes 
in Grand City (now in the eighth grade) to 
give their reactions exclusively to her name. 

A simple procedure of continuous free as- 
sociation was employed. The pupils were 
asked to write down all the words that came 
to their minds when they thought of Miss 
Swanson. After they had written for one 
minute they were then asked to indicate their 
attitude toward the words they had written 
by putting a plus in front of the words which 
were satisfying, a minus before the words 
which were dissatisfying, and a zero before 
the words which were indifferent. They were 
then requested to draw a circle around the 
plus if the word was very satisfying and a 
circle around the minus if the word was very 
dissatisf ying. 


Boys and Girls Disagree 


Even after seven months the pupils reacted 
vividly to Miss Swanson. Out of the usable 
replies of 52 pupils only 2 indicated in- 
difference. Of the remaining 50, 18 felt 
unfavorably about her while 32 felt fav- 
orably. The sex difference in reaction was 
striking. Twenty-five out of 32 girls reacted 
favorably while 11 out of 18 boys reacted un- 
favorably. With some exceptions it appears 
that the trend was for girls to like and boys to 
dislike Miss Swanson. Another striking feature 
of the results was that those who liked Miss 
Swanson rarely liked everything about her, 
and that those who disliked her rarely dis- 
liked everything about her. On the whole 
the “likers” and the “dislikers” saw the same 
qualities in Miss Swanson, but those who 
disliked her, gave major emphasis to the 
qualities which almost everyone disliked 
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while those who liked her gave major em- 
phasis to the qualities which almost everyone 
liked. 

Let us look at some of the specific words 
written by the pupils. On the unfavorable 
list appears such words as: crabby, mean, 
angry, quick temper, stay after school, tough, 
tyrant, sour, trouble, as well as references to 
such items as home work, literature, etc. On 
the favorable list appeared: mice, swell, gray 
hair, well dressed, stylish, strict, pretty, in- 
telligent, as well as references to such items 
as reports, spelling, language, literature, plays, 
etc. 

The complete response of each pupil is 
even more revealing. A few representative 
samples are presented in the following list: 
girl (13): swell, English, cross, temper; boy 
(13): mice outside class, awful in school, 
marked low, really works you, nice looking, 
nice clothes, kept after school; girl (13): 
quick temper, cross, serious, nice, intelligent, 
pretty, stylish; girl (13): mice, cross, thin, 
neat, intelligent; boy (13): good teacher, 
mean, bad temper; boy (12): mean in school, 
nice out of school, crabby, didn’t give you a 
fair chance, good looking; boy (13): angry, 
cross, sometimes nice, nasty, tough, terrible, 
etc. 

In a few cases everything about her was 
bad, for example boy (15): mean, ugly, bard 
work, no rest, no games, no nothing, sassy; 
and boy (13): crabby, mean, stubborn, not 
understanding, a Simon Legree, glad she is 
gone. In a few cases everything about her was 
good, for example, girl (13): pretty, attrac- 
tive, pretty clothes, nice disposition, nice to 
everyone, no pets; and boy (14): strict but 
we learned something, nice, always smiling, 
considerate, etc. 

A great deal more should be known about 
Miss Swanson before we can discuss the rela- 
tion between her personality and classroom 
performance with any degree of finality. The 
writer makes no pretense at completeness of 
evidence or impeccability of interpretation. 
But certain trends appear in the data which 
give a fair amount of plausibility to the fol- 
lowing attempt at explanation. 


Clues Begin to Emerge 


Here is an energetic, driving, restless 
woman with superior general ability and 
basically a friendly attitude toward people. 
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She has mixed attitudes toward her work and 
exerts a mixed impact on her pupils. But it 
appears that in one department of her life, 
namely, in getting along with other people, 
she shows one type of behavior in the class- 
room which she never displays outside. The 
words crabby, mean, sour, quick temper, 
angry, tyrant, nasty suggest the underlying 
theme in the dissatisfactions of her pupils. 
But these words never appeared in the con- 
versation of her peers when they talked about 
her disposition, Even those of her pupils who 
complained most violently about her unrea- 
sonable severity and loss of control, admitted 
that outside of school she was “nice.” This 
ambivalence is all the more striking when 
we keep in mind her genuine interest in her 
subject (English) and her apparent liking for 
young people. 

What light does the data throw on these 
apparently different expressions of her per- 
sonality? Does the explanation lay in part 
in the fact that she appeals much more to 
7th grade girls than to 7th grade boys? Does 
the greater maturity of the 7th grade girls 
and their identification with a well groomed, 
attractive and youngish woman _ increase 
rapport in favor of the woman-teacher-girl 
pupil relationship and does the relative im- 
maturity of the 7th grade boy and the 
absence of (to him) a worthy object of 
identification decrease the rapport in the 
woman-teacher-boy pupil relationship? 

Again: to what extent does the difficulty 
lie in the discrepancy between an instructor 
of superior verbal facility teaching the most 
verbal subject in the curriculum (English) 


and that portion of the class whose verbal 
abilities are meagre? Again: as indicated 
above, Mary Swanson confessed privately to 
her friends that discipline was the most dis- 
tasteful part of her work. Is it possible there- 
fore that in the management of the class she 
is compulsively trying to live up to a tradi- 
tional standard of discipline which she thinks 
the school authorities and community require 
of her? Does she say to herself, “If the board 
of education and the parents want discipline 
in school, I’ll show them what real discipline 
is even though I personally dislike doing it?” 
But the contrast between the in-class and 
out-of-school behavior of Mary Swanson may 
be more apparent than real. There is much 
evidence that her bad temper and severe 
discipline are the classroom expressions of the 
personality trend which out-of-school is 
revealed in her “set ways” and persistent but 
subtle efforts to manipulate certain aspects of 
the lives of her friends. It is also probable 
that the driving quality of her personality 
exhibits explosive moments in the classroom 
in part because her threshold of control has 
been lowered by the frustration of her life 
lan. 
. In conclusion two points stand out rather 
clearly: first, the style of Mary Swanson’s 
personality directly influences her manage- 
ment of the classroom; and second, her fail- 
ure to find real satisfaction in teaching is as- 
sociated with her failure to advance toward 
the fulfillment of her goal of marriage. A 
number of interesting implications flow from 
these conclusions which are beyond the scope 
of this article. 


We do not usually reprint material from our preceding issues, but we feel that 

some of the statements made in reference to teachers by their pupils and students 

in our May, 1944 issue, deserve repetition. A brief “refresher course” revealing 
some of the attitudes of the children in the classroom is presented in— 


Please Understand Us 


© A teacher should be considered as a friend, 
not as an enemy or an “old bookworm.” A 
teacher forms the students’ opinion of her. If 
she is sweet and considerate, the students will 
be obedient and considerate of her. My opin- 
ion of school is an institution where students 
and teachers work together. Why not make 
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it this? It can be done with a little coopera- 
tion on both sides. 

® My subjects seem hard for me and some- 
times I think the teacher doesn’t even know 
me and is grading by the cold facts in his 
grade book. 

© There should be an understanding between 
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the teachers and pupils. The teachers should 
know each pupil personally so that there 


could be an understanding. The teacher . 


should have a conference with each pupil 
individually when he registers, to know the 
subjects he wants. Also, she could find the 
subjects that could help him best in the work 
that he wants to do when he graduates from 
school. This should be followed with other 
conferences during the year. 

© The student should bring his problems to 
his teacher, for she is one person who knows 
him best outside of his own father and 
mother. This need for cooperation in the 
schools is very great... . 

® We students have, in some classes, learned 
to regard our teacher as one of us, and there- 
fore do not treat her as somebody we should 
shy away from. Some teachers have had the 
tendency to show their authority by domi- 
nating the class. This is not fair to the pupils. 
© A thing badly needed is the development 
of a friendlier atmosphere between the teach- 
ers and the students. There would be less 
trouble in our classes if the students could 
feel that the teachers were trying to help in- 
stead of criticize them. 

® The students should be made to feel that 
the work they are doing is for their own 
benefit and not because the teacher likes to 
make them work. 

© The teachers should be better qualified to 
meet the needs of rural children. So many 
teachers have never lived on a farm and are 
not able to help students with farm problems. 
Sometimes the teachers do not understand 
rural children and families. 

© A teacher should be just like one of your 
best friends, always ready to help you... . 
Probably no one is to blame, but I would 
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like to go to a school where the teachers and 
the students have a closer feeling, where they 
would be on a friendlier basis and where 
both students and teachers would try to un- 
derstand one another. . . . Many students go 
to this school but the classes are small. This 
enables my teacher to know me as an in- 
dividual and not as just another student. She 
knows my strong points and my weak points 
and has plenty of time to help me not only 
when I need help but at all times... . 

© My teacher should be able to have a heart- 
to-heart talk with me and tell me what field 
of work I would do best in. A teacher should 
trust everybody alike. .. . The teachers and 
boys and girls should not think of each other 
as “instructors” and “students” only, but 
more as good friends helping one another to 
overcome problems and accomplish tasks. . . . 
© Mrs. Jones taught me a lot of everything. 
I don’t know what I would do if it wasn’t 
for Mrs. Jones. 

© One of my teachers was so charming that 
it was really fun to come to school. She was 
the prettiest and most interesting teacher I 
have ever seen. She always had a joke or two 
to tell during the day and made all work 
seem pleasant. She was so understanding that 
you could go to her with all your troubles. 
Several times she took us on hikes. She had 
hair like silk and walked as if she were floating 
along. I loved her. 

® I like a teacher who gives you thoughts 
that you couldn’t think of or put into words 
by yourself. 

® This teacher has a lot of confidence in us. 
She laughs with you and not at you. 

¢ I like my first teacher a lot because she 
played games and read us stories and taught 
us something, too. 
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It is not unreasonable to assume that the concern which any teacher shows for the 
needs and interests of each individual with whom she works bears a direct relation- 
ship to the freedom with which that teacher herself operates as an individual in 
this modern world. Neither is it presumptuous to believe that a concern for in- 
dividuals can be learned—learned as one is given an opportunity to see all of the 
varied characteristics of an individual personality and the complex environment in 
which that person exists. A pre-service experience which is concerned with both 
the individual needs of future teachers and their insight into the total living of chil- 
dren is described by Wilbur D. West, professor of education, Western Michigan 
College of Education, and director of Clear Lake Camp. He recommends that— 


Teachers Go. 


DO TEACHERS-IN-PREPARATION have 
adequate opportunity to learn to know and 
understand children? 

Have we given our teachers-in-service, 
even our specialists in guidance, sufficient 
knowledge of child nature and behavior? 

A ready and emphatic answer to the above 
questions by many educators would prob- 
ably be: “They should!” and “We have!” 
They attend theory courses in such subjects 
as child psychology, educational psychology, 
educational sociology, and human growth and 
development! They observe teachers in 
action! They try supervised practice teach- 
ing! They teach! 

We have turned out scads of young teach- 
ers believing that the program as described 
has given them an understanding of children 
in action, But what opportunity have they 
been given, as a part of their pre-service 
training, for direct contact with small groups 
of youngsters, under non-teaching relation- 
ships? The usual teacher-preparation pro- 
gram provides little opportunity and no 
credit for such experiences. 

It is possible that the teacher-in-preparation 
may work with children in the group work 
of outside agencies. Most students find col- 
lege life too full for such extra-curricular 
side paths. Beginning teachers and the large 
majority of the more mature are usually not 
parents and have raised no children. A 
teacher of eight years experience, after two 
days in camp, made the statement: “I never 
realized that children had so much energy!” 
The usual classroom is a non-buoyant sit- 
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Wilbur D. West 


uation; childish energy remains potential. In 
the December issue of the University of 
Michigan, School of Education Bulletin, 
Harlan C. Koch pleads for the retention of 
married teachers because they tend to have 
“well-poised, rounded personalities.” It is im- 
possible to give every teacher a normal mar- 
riage experience. School camping provides 
the nearest substitute parent-child relation- 
ship. 


THE VENTURE 


Western Michigan College of Education 
at Kalamazoo is completing the first year of 
an experiment designed to give future teach- 
ers an experience in living with children in 
a non-teaching relationship. Generous as- 
sistance from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek has made it possible to set 
up a five-year experiment at Clear Lake 
Camp, an all-year camp located thirty miles 
from the college campus, and to study the 
feasibility of School Camping and Outdoor 
Education as an extension of the public 
school curriculum and of the training of 
teachers. It has been possible to inaugurate 
a school camping and outdoor education pro- 
gram and to use the program as a part of 
the practice-teaching preparation of future 
teachers. The students act as counselors for 
groups of children in the close association of 
a year-round camping program. 

Recently educators have been considering 
carefully the implications of educational 
camping and outdoor education as extensions 
of the public school curriculum. Outdoor 
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education, as presented by Dr. Lloyd B. 
Sharp, Director of Life Camps, Inc., suggests 


that those things which can best be learned. 


within the classroom should be learned there. 
Those things which can best be learned 
through direct experience dealing with raw 
materials in life situations outside the class- 
room should be learned there. School camp- 
ing provides for outdoor education in an area 
which affords materials not found in the 
usual school environment and allows for ex- 
periences in social living which can’t be se- 
cured in a classroom or on a field trip. 


Children Learn in Camps 


In the school camping program as it has 
operated at Clear Lake Camp for the last 
year, children from cooperating public 
schools in neighboring communities spend 
two-week periods at camp. Two classes with 
their teachers come for each period. In 
keeping with the above stated outdoor edu- 
cation principles, the attempt is made to 
teach those elements of the curriculum 
which can be better learned at camp than 
in the school environment. In addition, 
activities are provided which, though not 
closely related to the traditional school cur- 
riculum, are sources of education in such 
areas as work experience, health and safety, 
self-occupation, spiritual growth, and social 
living. 

Although the recreational element per- 
meates the school camping program and the 
traditional formalism of school is prevented 
from creeping into the two weeks at camp, 
the overall emphasis is educational. A pre- 
camp program in the school prepares the 
children for the group living of camp. 
Under the supervision and with the sug- 
gestions of a highly trained camp staff, the 
campers, visiting teachers and college stu- 
dents plan and carry through the activities 
of the two weeks. Formal classes are not 
held. However, improvement in the academic 
subjects—spelling, arithmetic, writing, read- 
ing, etc.—is apt to result because there is a 
real need for a better ability in some area 
of camp living. 


Teachers Become Counselors 


Senior students, as a part of their practice 
or supervised-teaching are given the oppor- 
tunity to spend one week in the camping 
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program. Starting with the fall semester of 
1946, students will be permitted to par- 
ticipate for a two-week period. The experi- 
ment is set up on a voluntary basis with each 
college student paying a nominal fee for 
board, linen and transportation. It may be 
a commentary upon the nature of the pro- 
gram or a validation of the need felt by the 
college students for the experience that, at the 
end of the first year of operation, the camp 
finds it necessary to limit student participa- 
tion. 

Most college students have had no previous 
camp counseling experience and practically 
none have attended a school camp. To over- 
come this lack of experience and to prepare 
the student to take an active role in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the camping pro- 
gram, pre-camp training courses are held. The 
student anticipating a school camping experi- 
ence is expected to attend at least one of these 
short courses. 

Teachers in service who plan for outdoor 
education or school camping programs with 
their children also need training in camp liv- 
ing. In order to prepare such teachers, a sum- 
mer workshop is held at the camp. Either 
graduate or undergraduate credit may be se- 
cured in school camping and outdoor educa- 
tion and in related courses in education, phys- 
ical education, nature study and child psy- 
chology. A summer laboratory camp provides 
living experiences with children. 


Tue RESULTS 


The values derived by the college teacher- 
training student from such a program are 
largely subjective, the following three are 
among the more observable. 


Round-the-Clock Living 
for Year-Round Knowledge 


1. The student lives with a small group of 
children twenty-four hours a day for a week. 
Starting with the fall semester of 1946, the 
time will be extended to two weeks. This ex- 
perience is as near a parent-child relationship 
as it is possible for a teacher-training institu- 
tion to give students. A two-week period 
hastily considered seems too short to be worth 
the effort. However, if broken down statistic- 
ally and experientially, one is somewhat 
amazed at its possibilities. 

The student, as counselor for six campers, 
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starts the day with them when they arise at 
seven and works with them—frequently trail- 
ing—through dressing, meals, housekeeping 
tasks, community activities (bank, store, post 
office, newspaper and log, planning and carry- 
ing through of special programs), small group 
participation or interest groups (nature ex- 
ploration, arts and crafts, campcraft and 
woodcraft, trips, hikes and games), quiet 
hour, and on until they are showered and 
tucked in for the night. 

Broken down into actual hours of associa- 
tion, the two-week period, which actually be- 
gins at four o’clock on Sunday afternoon and 
terminates at two o’clock a week from the 
following Friday, includes a total of 310 
hours. Approximately 120 hours of this is 
sleeping time, though it should be pointed 
out that the student is responsible for the 
camper during sleeping time and must func- 
tion in cases of homesickness, loneliness, bed- 
wetting, indigestion, etc. After removal of 
the sleeping time, the remaining 190 hours 
are the equivalent of very nearly two months 
of school attendance. The fact should be 
stressed heavily that this is in no way com- 
parable to school experiences either in super- 
vised teaching or in teaching because the 
counselor-camper ratio is one to six whereas 
the usual teacher-pupil ratio is at least one 
to thirty. 

Camp living removes the restricting in- 
fluence of the school, breaks down the 
teacher-pupil barrier and forces upon the 
student-counselor or teacher-counselor a pat- 
tern of living democratically conceived in 
which there is 2 maximum of opportunity for 
control through those intangibles evident in 
a well-integrated and wholesome personality 
and a minimum of need for control through 
autocratic strictures. This experience in total 
group living gives teachers-in-preparation 
an opportunity: 


fears vanish 


a. To eliminate the fear of children and of 
the teaching situation. Most beginning 
teachers, and probably many experienced 
ones, are literally “scared to death” of the 
children. Or more accurately, afraid that they 
will fail, that the children will refuse to obey, 
or that they will have little control, or com- 
plete loss of it. Students report that such fear 
vanishes in the close association of the camp 
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living. Two weeks is not long enough for 
the development of ability to work easily 
with children, but a different attitude de- 
velops toward them. They cease to be little 
fiends bent on deviltry and become individ- 
uals who are interesting, at times exciting, 
and capable of being progressively under- 
stood. This result, in itself, from the stand- 
point of the college student justifies the ex- 
periment. 


decisions take form 


b. To decide whether they are interested 
in children and have a liking for them, 
whether they like working with children and 
living with them. The student has a better 
basis for deciding whether he wishes to spend 
a portion or all of his life in the teaching 
profession. The need for some such experi- 
ence earlier than the senior year of teacher 
preparation is self evident. Administrative dif- 
ficulties have so far prevented an earlier camp 
session though thought is being given to the 
possibility of its inauguration. One such op- 
portunity is present in the summer workshops 
to which a student is eligible after the first 
college year. 


interests are defined 


c. To check their child level interest, that 
is, students must decide whether they wish 
to teach at the elementary or the secondary 
level. In some cases the nature of their sub- 
ject-matter interest restricts the area for 
them. In instances which are not so affected, 
upon what basis shall the student hazard a 
choice? That there is no adequate criteria is 
evidenced by the fact that two senior student- 
counselors, after their camping experience, 
changed from the secondary to the later 
elementary level. Others indicated that they 
are not sure of their choice but have had no 
means for making a definite decision. 


New Techniques Needed 


2. A second value derived by the student 
who goes to a school camp as a counselor is 
the chance to learn about outdoor education. 
We are becoming aware that much that has 
been taken into the classroom might be easier 
and better learned outdoors. Many teachers, 
enthusiastic for the outdoors and its possi- 
bilities, have found, to their chagrin, that 
working with children outside the classroom 
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is different from working with them inside 
the school building. 

The college student-counselor has an op- 
portunity, especially through the summer 
workshops and pre-camp training courses, to 
develop skill in the educational areas of the 
out-of-doors. He can watch the experienced 
classroom teacher attempt to adjust to the 
expanded environment. He can observe and 
work with the experienced outdoor educa- 
tor and most important of all, he can work 
with a small group of campers at some school 
camping project. 


Personal Relationships Flourish 


3. A third though none the less important 
effect of this ‘teacher-training student in a 
school camp’ experience is the close personal 
relationship with the camp staff. Student- 
faculty barriers which seem inevitable in the 
usual college situation disappear in camp liv- 
ing. There are two distinct advantages to the 
student-counselor in this informal student- 
staff relationship. 


failure can stimulate 


a. Because grades are not loafing in the 
offing, the student is willing to try that which 
may be new. The staff is ever-present for 
consultation and to rescue an abortive at- 
tempt. There is no fear of failure. Failure, 
divorced from its social and professional con- 
sequences, becomes a learning situation for 
analysis and study. It may stimulate an ex- 
perimental approach allowing for an evalua- 
tion of what has been done and a zest for the 
new and untried. There is little feeling of be- 
ing supervised. The group is working to- 
gether in an activity of mutual interest and 


for a common purpose. There is a give and 
take of banter, a free questioning of purpose 
and procedure, and a feeling that criticism 
is never petty but rather given in the spirit 
of constructive, friendly assistance. 


the group works together 


b. The informal faculty-student bond is in 
reality “camaraderie”, a learning situation at 
its best. Not only is it possible for the faculty 
to discuss such problems as the philosophy of 
education and of camping, teaching methods, 
camping skills, but with equal readiness the 
student accepts suggestions regarding the per- 
sonal qualifications of a teacher, dress, voice, 
and social relationships. The Dean of Women 
enthusiastically reports that the camp staff has 
been able to “get under the skin” of some un- 
conventional and socially noncomforming 
students with resulting changes of behavior. 
It is not to be assumed that the camp atmos- 
phere is alone responsible for such changes. 
It is an effective medium in which a group 
of truly interested, socially conscious educa- 
tors may work what seem to be near miracles. 
The Clear Lake Camp staff is a part of the 
faculty of Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation. They are mature persons holding 
Master’s degrees or higher who have had ex- 
tensive experience in education and are pro- 
ficient in camping skills and knowledge. 

The experiment is still in too youthful a 
stage for an evaluation of its worth as a 
teacher-training device. Such an evaluation 
must come from the students participating in 
it and from the superintendents who will have 
the opportunity to compare teachers with a 
school camp counseling experience against 
those without such training. 


K 


IT IS WITH SINCERE regret that we announce the resignation of Mrs. Louise C. 
McCue, who has served with such credit as Assistant Editor of EpucaTIONAL 
Leapersuip. However, with the culmination of the war, Mrs. McCue is returning 
to her home in Arkansas. It has been said that all good things must come to an end, 
but in regard to her affiliation with us, we wish it were not so! Her work on the 
Journal has set a standard which we shall try to maintain in the publications that 
follow. Mrs. Elinor Cahill, formerly Circulation Assistant, replaces Mrs. McCue. 
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When regulations outgrow the society in which they exist, such regulations are 
usually changed or eliminated altogether. This action is only intelligent adjustment 
to the times in which we live, most men agree. Too often, however, even intelli- 
gent men fail to make intelligent adjustments. With a plea for understanding of 
the society in which we live we present this month’s THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PEOPLE as a part of the theme around which the issue is organized. 


The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 


BO WE DARE? 


THIS IS A TRUE STORY. It is not a pretty 
story, for truth sometimes has a way of being 
far from pretty. It is an old, old story yet it 
lives among us today. Of course the name 
used and some particulars of the setting are 
disguised. 

There are those who may feel that it is in 
poor taste to put this story in print in an 
educational journal. If they who make this 
claim are right, then tragedy is in poor taste, 
and education should deal only with the 
bright surface of life, avoiding the somber 
realities. 

It is only chance that this is a story about a 
teacher. It is also the story of a secretary, a 
salesgirl, a nurse, a writer, an artist, a college 
girl, a high school girl—a story of many, 
many girls. 

This is not a story with a moral, for a 
moral implies that we know the right answer, 
and maybe we don’t know the answer. It is 
a story which raises questions—questions 
which we rarely face squarely but which have 
a depth and reality which make it criminal 
for us to ignore them. 

This is the story of June Bailey. Miss 
Bailey is now about thirty-five years old. Her 
fellow teachers say she is hard to get along 
with, Her principal reports that she is stub- 
born and uncooperative. She doesn’t often ex- 
press her point of view, but when she does, 
people begin to suspect that she is “radical.” 
Some even whisper that she is a communist 
and an atheist. A few somewhat more sym- 
pathetic people say she is bitter, but they 
aren’t quite sure what about—just things in 
general and all of society in particular. 

Everyone must admit, however, that when 
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Miss Bailey is left alone in her classroom she 
is a superb teacher. The children in her room 
are happy and they make remarkable 
progress. Even the “problem” children grow 
and blossom. 

Her fellow teachers used to try to find out 
why Miss Bailey is such a difficult person to 
deal with, but have given up at last. She is 
merely tolerated and chalked up as a queer 
one. I wonder what they’d think if they knew 
her story? 

June Bailey has not always been a queer 
one, When she started out as a young teacher 
she was gay, popular, and in love. She and a 
young law student were engaged to be mar- 
ried, but the date for the wedding had to be 
set far ahead, for a law student can’t support 
a wife, and June knew she would lose her job 
if she married. 

Shortly before he was to graduate from law 
school, the young student died. A few weeks 
after his death, a doctor confirmed what June 
had suspected. She was to have a baby. She 
wanted the baby, desperately. She felt it 
would be a part of that which had been dear 
and beautiful. Yet, if she did have the child, 
she knew she couldn’t continue in the only 
work she was trained to do, and would have 
no means of supporting herself and the baby. 
Moreover, she felt that teaching is important, 
and that as a teacher she could make a signif- 
icant contribution. 

She was caught in a strange dilemma. So- 
ciety said she could not have the child, and 
at the same time said she could not, within 
the law, take steps not to have the child. 
There was not a soul she knew to whom she 
could turn for advice. Educators are sup- 
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posed to be people of human understanding, 
and sympathy, but among her fellow teachers 
June knew of none from whom she could 
expect other than shocked censure. 

_ If she could have produced a marriage 
certificate, even though it proclaimed a secret 
marriage, there would have been friends 
aplenty to offer sympathy and help. But she 
didn’t have the necessary slip of paper. If 
she were to marry, she might, through deceit, 
make herself and her child socially acceptable. 
But she couldn’t bring herself to this. Finally 
she went to a midwife of whom she had 
heard and arranged for an illegal operation 
at an exorbitant fee. 

She can’t talk of it now, but we can guess 
the anguish of those weeks—the fear of so- 
ciety’s pressures, the fear of the hazards to 
her life in submitting to unlicensed surgery, 
the remorse of giving up the baby she wanted, 
the mixture of resentment and shame, the 
desperate loneliness, 

Yes, today June Bailey is a queer one. She 
is stubborn, uncooperative, down on society, 
bitter. Who should have helped prevent her 
tragedy? Where lies the fault? With the 
teachers who think her queer, without know- 
ing why? With the board of education which 
failed to ferret out her secret and prevent 
her from teaching? With June? With the 
law? With society and its rules and pressures? 
With June’s family? Her church? Her educa- 
tion? 

Wherever the fault, can educators remain 
blind and indifferent to the problems? There 
are those among us who say that problems 
of this sort are too “hot” to handle. Are we 
then to ignore them and pretend they aren’t 
there because we put our own security above 
our responsibility? Who is it talks of needs? 
If ever there are people with needs to be 
met with understanding, they are the June 
Baileys. 

But what can we do? Many things. The 
following suggestions are but a start. 
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1. Take steps to abolish rules, imposed by 
any occupational group, which forbid a man 
or woman to marry. Start at home. Educa- 
tion is the worst offender. 

2. Use your influence to get adequate ma- 
ternity leave with pay for women in any 
occupation. 

3. Help establish medical, psychiatric and 
counseling clinics which will be open to all 
and within the means of all. The counsel 
provided may help some people to face so- 
ciety in full payment for mistakes. In some 
cases, it May protect a young person from 
the unduly severe sentence society may seek 
to impose. 

4. Attempt to extend the practice of sub- 
sidizing students and their dependents. The 
G. I. Bill of Rights has made a good start. If 
we extend similiar subsidies to all students, 
none need be obliged to make a choice be- 
tween a normal, happy married life and the 
education with which he hopes to better him- 
self, his family and his society. 

5. See to it that every young person has 
an opportunity for adequate sex education. 

6. Examine the laws concerning medical 
practice to see if they are to the best interest 
of individuals and society. If they are not, 
campaign for better legislation. 

7. As an educator, let it be widely known 
that you have sympathy and understanding 
for all, whether or not you condone their 
acts. This would apply to youngsters who 
make mistakes in personal relations as well as 
to those who steal, cheat on examinations or 
play truant. 

It is an old, old story, yet it lives among us 
today. If people are important, if educators 
are people of integrity, of human under- 
standing and sympathy, if education is con- 
cerned with reality even though unpretty, 
and with respect for human dignity and the 
worth of the individual, do we dare ignore 
the problem of June Bailey and her sisters? 
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The Changing World 


Ernest O. Melby 


HUMAN BROTHERHOOD IS GOOD BUSINESS 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE we 
have been literally frightened into a wide- 
spread demand for unity. Yet, at the very 
time we are trying to promote unity on the 
international scene, we are in the midst of 
bitter and devastating conflict within our own 
society at home. Vast corporations seem de- 
termined to prevent wage increases which 
labor unions feel are not only rightfully 
theirs but desirable for the general prosperity 
of the country. Millions of Americans are ill, 
and uncared for, while we argue the merits 
of socialized medicine. Other millions of 
Americans go without adequate education 
while we debate the wisdom of Federal aid 
to education. While urgent problems of re- 
construction go begging for solution, one 
house of Congress is in the midst of an absurd 
filibuster over fair employment practices. 
Other evidences of disunity and social ir- 
responsibility multiply as we examine our 
economic and social scene. 

Certainly every argument that can be ad- 
vanced for unity in the international scene 
is equally as strong with regard to our do- 
mestic situation. Moreover, we shall probably 
be unsuccessful in international affairs unless 
we can have a large measure of unity among 
ourselves. The plain fact is that we have thus 
far failed to see that unity and human 
brotherhood are not only desirable social 
conditions from a humanitarian point of view, 
but actually constitute good business. If we 
could only raise the income of a large por- 
tion of the American people, there would be 
more business for everybody. High wages 
create larger markets; higher standards of 
living make for more productive workers. 
Instead of fighting each other, capital and 
labor should try to discover joint means for 
raising purchasing power and _ increasing 
productivity. We need more and more unity, 
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and less and less selfishness in all aspects of 
our lives. 

Over 300 years ago an English poet, John 
Donne wrote, “No man is an ilande, entire 
to itselfe; every man is a peece of a continent, 
a part of the maine. If a clod be washed away 
by the sea, Europe is the less. . . . So every 
man’s death diminishes me because I am in- 
volved in mankinde, and therefore never seek 
to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee.” Never before have these words been 
as full of meaning. The concept of the 
brotherhood of men has often in the past 
been viewed as the concern of the preacher 
and the philosopher. Today it is man’s only 
practical basis for survival. We now not only 
must have one world but we must have one 
humanity. Freedom for us cannot be a reality 
unless all men have freedom. In the long run 
we shall not even have bread unless all men 
have bread. India is not only a responsibility 
for herself and Great Britain, she is our re- 
sponsibility. Those who starve in Europe this 
winter are not Europe’s dying, they are our 
dying—man’s dying. When Negroes in our 
own country are denied education and mean- 
ingful freedom, it is not they alone who suf- 
fer. We, the entire American people suffer— 
humanity suffers. 

We cannot bring about unity in national 
affairs without a more widespread recognition 
of the rights of the common man; and we 
cannot secure this widespread recognition of 
the rights of the common man without an 
education which exhibits more concern about 
people, about individual human beings. Edu- 
cation must constantly teach the oneness of 
mankind, It must emphasize human coopera- 
tion rather than competition. It must stress 
social responsibility rather than reckless in- 
dividualism. Once we have a unified nation 
at home, we shall begin to be effective in 
talking unity in the international scene. 
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Minneapolis Organizes for Curriculum Study. 
The long range program of curriculum study 
in Minneapolis will be directed by Walter A. 
Anderson, assistant superintendent, who will 
serve as curriculum coordinator and chair- 
man of the Curriculum Council. The Council 
consisting of twenty-two members, will be 
a continuing policy-forming body. A lay 
advisory committee will be appointed by the 
superintendent to make suggestions on cur- 
riculum matters as well as on other school 
problems. The assistant superintendents in 
charge of elementary and secondary schools 
will be responsible for curriculum develop- 
ment in their respective areas. Two cur- 
riculum planning committees, elementary and 
secondary, will include representatives of all 
schools and special services. Teacher rep- 
resentatives on the Curriculum Council will 
be elected by all teachers in the system from 
the membership of the elementary and 
secondary planning committees. 


Curriculum Development in Maine. The 
State Department of Education in Maine has 
embarked upon a vigorous program of cur- 
riculum development. Recognizing the super- 
intendent as the key person in the program, 
a conference of administrators was recently 
held at the State Capitol which was attended 
by 92 of Maine’s 114 superintendents of 
schools. The general pattern was that of a 
workshop in elementary education. William 
H. Burton, professor of education at Harvard 
University and curriculum consultant for 
Maine, lectured twice daily on such subjects 
as the need for curriculum development, the 
nature’ of the learner and his learning 
processes, unitary teaching, and evaluation. 
Follow-up discussion groups were led by 
Harland A. Ladd and Zeta I. Brown of the 
State Department. During each day, time was 
provided for examination of the materials in 
the curriculum library and for work on in- 
dividual problems. Maine teachers made con- 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


tributions by bringing in materials and pre- 
senting discussions of transition experiences.— 
Harland A. Ladd, Deputy Commissioner, 
Curriculum and Instruction. 


Baltimore Reorganizes Curriculum Service. 
To coordinate all activities throughout the 
system relating to curriculum development, 
the Baltimore Public Schools established a 
Curriculum Bureau in September 1945. In 
order to provide a broad basis for the cur- 
riculum program as a whole, an Advisory 
Council on Curriculum has been appointed 
which consists of twenty-five members rep- 
resenting teachers, principals, and other 
supervisory and administrative personnel. Its 
function is the guidance of curriculum de- 
velopment in terms of broad educational and 
social implications. Another group, the Staff 
Committtee on Curriculum, composed of 
about fifteen members of the supervisory 
and administrative force, advises the Bureau 
on technical matters and provides a close 
relationship between the Bureau and several 
divisions of the school system. Subject or area 
committees assist in the preparation and ap- 
praisal of courses of study although the actual 
writing is done by selected teachers who are 
released from classroom duties and are as- 
signed to the Curriculum Bureau for periods 
of several months.—John H. Fischer, Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 


Curriculum Development in San Francisco. 
The San Francisco Public Schools are giving 
special attention to curriculum development 
at this time. At present, work is being done 
intensively in the fields of reading, mathe- 
matics, utilization of community resources, 
and the development of a sense of direction. 
All four of these efforts have been initiated 
at all levels of the school system. There is a 
curriculum steering committee of 17 teachers, 
principals, administrators, and laymen. The 
functions of the steering committee are 
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policy-making in nature. Five classroom 
teachers have been released from their teach- 
ing responsibilities to serve as curriculum 
assistants. These assistants have just com- 
pleted, after a period of thorough orientation, 
planned interviews with 310 principals and 
teachers. The curriculum staff has begun in- 
tensive planning in the several fields based 
upon the materials secured in the interviews. 
Regular meetings of the administrative and 
supervisory group are held to consider spe- 
cific problems in the instructional program. 
Monthly meetings of principals are being held 
in four geographically determined groups.— 
J. Cecil Parker, Curriculum Coordinator. 


Group Planning. About 20 years ago there 
was a strong tendency to assign the task of 
educational planning, particularly as applied 
to the curriculum, to the expert. Although 
this has survived in practice in many places, 
professional leadership has completely repu- 
diated the old view in favor of wide-spread 
participation in group planning. Twenty years 
of experience in cooperative programs of 
curriculum development have taught us that 
the greatest amount of personal and profes- 
sional growth comes from active participation 
in the improvement of learning and teaching. 
It is this discovery which accounts for the 
current common use of group techniques in 
the education of teachers in service. 


Teachers College Initiates Study Program. 
The State Teachers College at Towson, Md., 
is engaging in a long-term study program 
for the improvement of teaching through a 
greater understanding of children. In co- 
operation with school supervisors, the project 
was started at a joint conference at Towson 
last spring. To continue the work, regional 
groups met recently at the three Maryland 
state teachers colleges and in several counties. 
One of the most significant aspects of the 
undertaking is the high degree of coopera- 
tion between the city, state-department, and 
county supervisors in developing study-group 
leaders for both elementary and secondary 
schools. The teachers college at Towson is 
concerned especially with finding ways of 
improving pre-service education of teachers 
through a continuous child-study program. 
The study program will continue for several 
years.—Irene M. Steele, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, Md. 
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Community Study for Student Teachers. The 
professional program for elementary teachers 
at Mills College, Oakland, Calif., has been 
extended this year to include a one-semester 
experience in a less privileged area of the 
city. A plan was cooperatively developed in 
which the students spent a three weeks’ 
orientation period studying the neighbor- 
hood, observing the children in the school, 
on the playground, and in after-school 
situations. The community group working 
with these girls included the principal, the 
teachers of the school, the home teacher, the 
neighborhood librarian, the neighborhood 
officer of the juvenile detail, the school nurse, 
the playground director, and a specialist from 
the department of individual guidance. At the 
close of this period, each girl was assigned 
to a classroom for the remainder of the 
semester. The student prepared a report on 
the neighborhood and school at the end of 
the induction period. She prepared another 
report at the end of the semester of student 
teaching, showing the relation between the 
environmental conditions and her teaching 
experiences.—Rosalind Cassidy, School of 
Education. 


Supervision in the Primary Grades. A new 
California State law admits children to kin- 
dergartens at the age of four and one-half 
years, and to first grade at five and one-half 
years. To aid the newly assigned teachers 
in the Los Angeles Schools, an in-service 
training program was conducted and a new 
primary supervisor and a primary curriculum 
consultant were appointed. Plans call for the 
development of visual material, possibly a 
colored sound film showing good learning 
procedures. A policy to guide new teachers 
will be formulated and a teaching guide for 
primary grades will be prepared.—Isabelle 
Ames, Curriculum Consultant. 


Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service. 
Said to be unique in American education, the 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service, 
now in its first year, is making a distinct 
contribution to curriculum development. 
Course credit on undergraduate or graduate 
programs may be obtained at Emory Univer- 
sity or the University of Georgia. Since the 
project is sponsored by the administrative 
staffs of three city and three county school 
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systems in the metropolitan Atlanta area, one 
feature of the program is the production of 
curriculum materials. Workshops are also 
continuing to receive emphasis in the Atlanta 
Area.—Ira Jarrell Superintendent of Schools. 


Curriculum Study in Rochester. Several 
Rochester, (N.Y.), high schools are experi- 
menting with new teaching units developed in 
a workshop last summer which was conducted 
jointly by the Rochester Board of Education 
and the University of Rochester. Some of 
the new teaching units are entitled Orienta- 
tion to the New School, Self-Development, 
Living in the American Community, and 
Home Living. Each high school has organized 
a curriculum committee whose primary task 
is to acquaint the members of the faculty 
with the progress of the local program of 
curriculum study to date. Thirty-five high- 
school teachers are enrolled in an in-service 
teacher training course and meet weekly at 
the University of Rochester to study the 
unified approach to curriculum building. The 
Curriculum Council, composed of seventy- 
five members, is subdivided into eight work- 
ing committees whose task it is to revise the 
present eighth-grade experimental units and 
to complete the writing of eighth-grade mate- 
rials for the contributory areas—Elmer W. 
Snyder, Director High School Curriculum 
Study. 


Paterson Begins In-Service Program. The 
city of Paterson recently began a coopera- 
tively planned In-Service Development Pro- 
gram for teachers in which the New Jersey 
State Teachers Colleges at Montclair and 
Paterson, the Paterson Board of Education, 
the State Department of Education, and the 
Paterson Teachers Association are partici- 
pants. The project is being financed by the 
Board of Education of Paterson and the 
Paterson Teachers Association cooperatively. 
Courses and a workshop in curriculum con- 
struction will be offered in Paterson and will 
extend over a period of a year and one-half. 
The extension of the state supervisory serv- 
ices into the municipal field is particularly 
noteworthy.—Louis J. Schmerber, Superin- 
tendent. 


An-Service Education. The University of 
Washington in collaboration with the State 
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Department of Public Instruction, the Central 
Washington College of Education, and the 
Cowlitz public schools sponsored an in-serv- 
ice curriculum and audio-visual conference 
in Cowlitz County recently. The purpose of 
the meeting was to initiate a curriculum im- 
provement program and to help teachers to 
see the relationship of audio-visual materials 
to all aspects of the curriculum. Edgar M. 
Draper, University of Washington, Alice H. 
Hayden, University of Washington, and E. 
E. Samuelson, Central Washington College of 
Education were directors of the conference. 


Change in Control of Supervision. A signifi- 
cant change has been made in the control 
and extent of Tennessee’s program of public- 
school supervision. Formerly the visitors who 
served East Tennessee, Middle Tennessee, 
and West Tennessee were on the respective 
faculties of the East Tennessee State College 
at Johnson City, the Middle Tennessee State 
College at Murfreesboro, and the Memphis 
State College at Memphis. On August 9, 1945, 
the Tennessee State Board of Education, upon 
the recommendation of the commissioner of 
education, passed a regulation placing the 
visitors on the state’s pay roll and under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Their titles were accord- 
ingly changed from elementary-school visi- 
tors and high-school visitors to associate 
elementary-school supervisors and associate 
high-school supervisors, respectively; and 
they maintain their headquarters, as formerly, 
at the colleges in the three sections of the 
state. The principal difference between the 
original and present programs of supervision 
is that control has passed from the state 
colleges to the State Department of Educa- 
tion with results that are already noticeably 
satisfactory.—R. R. Vance, Director of Divi- 
sion of High Schools. 


In Brief. Edward A. Krug is the new state 
curriculum coordinator of the Wisconsin 
Curriculum Development Program which is 
jointly sponsored by the Wisconsin Educa- 
tional Association and the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

L. L. Jarvie has been engaged as coordina- 
tor of research on the development of cur- 
ricula for the proposed institutes of applied 
arts and sciences to be established in the State 
of New York. He was formerly director of 
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research and curriculum development of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 

Under the direction of R. E. Tidwell, the 
Extension Division of the University of Ala- 
bama is giving consultative services to about 
a dozen cities and counties on various projects 
in the in-service education of teachers. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Public Schools 
conducted an in-service training program in 
character education which was attended by 
more than 200 teachers for three weeks, two 
sessions per week. 

The administrative and supervisory staffs 
of the Youngstown (Ohio) Public Schools 
met in a conference lasting two weeks to 
formulate broad policies at the close of the 
last school term. C. B. Allen of Western Re- 
serve University and Verna Walters of the 
State Department of Education served as con- 
sultants. 

Theodore D. Rice, formerly the director of 
the Michigan Secondary Study is now di- 
rector of curriculum in Oklahoma City. 

In order to provide additional time for 
supervision and curriculum development in 
the Portland Public Schools, all principals, 
vice-principals, and supervisors have agreed to 
work five and one-half days a week and 
eleven months a year. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Public Schools have 
recently issued a mimeographed publication 
entitled Developing a Curriculum for Modern 
Living which is an analysis of the persistent 
life situations to which all persons must learn 
to adjust. 

Irwin Hammer, formerly of Troy State 
Teachers College (Ala.) has joined the fac- 
ulty of the Western Washington College of 
Education. He has been appointed to the 
State Curriculum Commission. 

The California supervisors held their an- 
nual conference recently at which time they 
discussed the theme, Effective Techniques for 
the In-Service Education of Teachers. 
Corinne Seeds is the president of the organi- 
zation. 

New Curriculum Publications 


Alamance County Public Schools—Knowing 
and Using Literature. Graham, North 
Carolina: The County Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 1945. 113 p. Paper 
Covers. $1. 

Kern County Public Schools—Curriculum 
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Guide for Elementary Schools. Bakersfield, 
California: County Superintendent of 
Schools. 1945. 532 p. $7.50. 

Michigan State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion—Planning and Working Together. A 
Guide to Curriculum Development in 
Michigan Secondary Schools. Bulletin 337. 
Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 1945. 191 p. 
Paper Covers. 25 cents. 

Oklahoma State Department of Public 
Instruction—Conservation Education in 
Oklahoma Schools. Suggested Units for In- 
struction. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: State 
Department of Public Instruction. 1945. 
148 p. Free. 

Philadelphia Public Schools—Where Do You 
Stand? Twelve Issues for the Secondary 
Schools of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Philadelphia Public Schools. 1945. 
59 p. Paper Covers. 25 cents. 

Philadelphia Public Schools—Education for 
Safety. Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 1945. 128 p. Paper Covers. 
40 cents. 

Philadelphia Public Schools—Living and 
Learning. A Program to Unite Study and 
Action. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. 1945. 66 p. Paper 
Covers. 50 cents. 

Portland Public Schools—Handbook: Health 
and Adjustment Services. Portland, Ore- 
gon: Department of Curriculum and In- 
struction. 1945. 55 p. 50 cents. 

Preston, Ralph C.—Science. An Approach in 
the Elementary Schools. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia Public Schools. 
1945. 39 p. Paper covers. 40 cents, Supply 
very limited. 

St. Louis Public Schools—Course of Study 
Series. St. Louis, Missouri: Department of 
Public Instruction. 1945. Paper covers. No 
price has been fixed. Write the superin- 
tendent. 

Music: Elementary School. 54. p. 
Science: Elementary School. 42 p. 

Wyoming State Department of Education— 
Courses of Study. Cheyenne, Wyoming: 
Wyoming State Department of Education. 
Paper Covers. Free. 

Course of Study for Elementary Schools. 
1943. 231 p. 

Handbook for the Elementary Schools of 
Wyoming. 1944-46. 102 p. 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Extended School Services for America’s Children 


POSTWAR AMERICA can and should of- 
fer our nation’s children and youth even bet- 
ter education than ever before—and this edu- 
cation for modern living includes develop- 
ment of extended school services in every 
community,—nursery schools, before and af- 
ter school care, Saturday and vacation pro- 
grams. 

During the war under the Lanham Act, 
and under various State and local measures, 
many communities set up all-day child care 
centers for very young children and for 
those of elementary school age. Their school 
systems also provided for the care of older 
children after regular school hours, through 
craft, music, and indoor and outdoor play 
activities, through teen-age canteens, and the 
like. All this was done primarily to enable 
mothers to do war jobs, and to see that their 
children were well cared for—not allowed 
to roam the streets and neighborhood and 
there perhaps to take the first steps toward 
social maladjustment, even delinquency. 

These extended school services which 
helped no little toward the winning of the 
war have real carry-over value into the peace- 
time period. They have proved to be of edu- 
cational and social worth to the children 
themselves, to their parents, and to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

This is not to say that all families should 
be compelled to take advantage of nursery 
schools before and after school, Saturdays, 
and vacation school programs. Whether or 
not parents want to make use of extended 
facilities should be a matter of their own de- 
cision, after they have had the opportunity 
to see for themselves the benefits to be de- 
rived for their children and families. 

Opponents of these special services will 
charge that such educational facilities tend 
to take the education of children out of the 
home. These services, they also contend, will 
enable mothers not working outside the home 
to ignore or escape their recognized responsi- 
bilities—to spend their free time, for example, 
in playing bridge and in window shopping 
instead of in rearing their own youngsters. 
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But this charge must be studied in the light 
of the facts of present-day living. Since 
World I, there has been a definite trend for 
women, many of whom are mothers, to work 
outside the home. Some are doing this of 
necessity, to permit their families to have in- 
comes sufficient to provide the food, clothing, 
medical care, education, and other things 
which make life worth living. Still others, 
whose husbands have reasonably good in- 
comes, not only prefer outside jobs to house- 
work and child care, but also believe that 
teachers and others trained and experienced in 
child development can, with parents, do an 
even better.job of educating John and Mary. 

The opinions of these outside working 
mothers are also shared by many whose work 
is confined to the home. Among this latter 
group are mothers who at times would enjoy 
a respite from the over-taxing physical, men- 
tal, and emotional burdens of caring for 
household and children twenty-four hours a 
day and seven days a week, with no real va- 
cation. After all, they too are entitled to bene- 
fits similar to those which workers on a 
standard forty-hour week and two weeks’ va- 
cation with pay now enjoy in many occupa- 
tions within industry and government. 

The question immediately arises as to how 
these extended school services can be pro- 
vided. Some communities may be tempted to 
place the burden for these services upon the 
present teaching staff who for the most part 
are already doing even more than a full-time 
job. But this is not the solution. 

To furnish such education, communities 
probably with some State and Federal aid 
must supply the funds, the trained personnel, 
and the facilities required. An important part 
of the development, of course, is the educa- 
tion of parents so that they learn and practice 
better ways of rearing their children and of 
conducting family life in their own homes. 
This education should have an early begin- 
ning. Secondary schools in particular, have a 
responsibility here. Our schools must do an 
adequate job of educating our young people 

(Continued on page 292) 
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The New—in Review 


RURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA was 
the theme of the Conference on Education 
in Rural Communities held at the University 
of Chicago in the summer of 1944. From this 
conference has resulted a book, Education 
for Rural America, edited by Floyd W. 
Reeves. (University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill., $2.50.) This volume is a com- 
pilation of the reports given on many aspects 
of the rural education problem by the leaders 
who participated in the 1944 conference. 

The editor begins the book with a chapter 
called “Emerging Problems in Rural Educa- 
tion”, which 1s a skillful summary, of rural re- 
sources and problems. Other chapters deal 
with social and economic problems, the place 
of public agencies in the improvement of 
rural life, and the importance of cooperation 
among voluntary agencies, four of which are 
discussed thoroughly. 

As quoted from the summarizing material 
on the back flap of the book jacket, the con- 
clusions reached by these outstanding educa- 
tors are: “that rural young people should be 
prepared for urban as well as rural living 
through a broadly conceived educational pro- 
gram that includes guidance as well as train- 
ing; that larger school and library adminis- 
trative units are needed for the effective use 
of educational funds; that local resources 
must be supplemented by state and federal 
aid; that trained local leadership is essential; 
and that the work of all agencies engaged in 
rural education should be coordinated to 
avoid wasteful duplication or gaps in the 
needed experiences of children, youth, and 
adults.” 

There is a wealth of useful material in 
this one small volume and it is worth the at- 
tention of all educators, both rural and urban. 


MAPS AND MAP SERVICES are 
thoroughly evaluated in the October, 1945, 
issue of the Subscription Books Bulletin. This 
publication may be purchased for 50 cents 
a single copy or $2. per year from the 
American Library Association, 520 N. Michi- 
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gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Each issue re- 
views a special type of reference material, and 
librarians and teachers have come to depend 
on it for an objective, authoritative opinion 
on this kind of material. 


PLANNING FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
is a topic much in the news today, now that 
the war is over and building construction is 
again in the. world of possibility. A Guide for 
Planning School Buildings (Bulletin 338, pub- 
lished by Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich., is a 
very helpful manual for those interested in 
this problem. The following chapter titles in- 
dicate the coverage of the guide book: Rela- 
tionship of the State to School Building 
Projects; Conduct of A Building Program; 
Selection and Development of the Site; The 
Building; The Schoolrooms; Structural and 
Mechanical; Details. A valuable appendix in- 
cludes an architect’s check list, a suggested 
school site score sheet, a form of agreement 
between architect and owner, as well as 
specific references from the School Code ap- 
plicable in Michigan. There is an excellent 
index to the entire pamphlet. School people 
throughout the country will find this guide 
book helpful and stimulating as they con- 
sider planning for new school buildings. 


A FREE BOOKLET, Linen, the Fabric of 
Elegance is available, free to librarians and 
home economics teachers on request from the 
Irish Linen Guild, 527 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. This publication contains much use- 
ful information and is attractively made up. 


SAFETY EDUCATION is now recognized 
as an important part of the elementary and 
secondary school curriculum, and it is inter- 
esting to note the many new materials de- 
signed to aid such instruction. 

Safety Materials for the Professional Ele- 
mentary School Library (National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education of the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
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N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 10 cents) is an 
excellent and inexpensive bibliography. Cri- 


teria for selecting safety materials are listed in . 


clear, concise form. Suggested books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals are listed, with buying 
information, and briefly annotated. 

Safety Highway Travel; Twenty-one 
Teachers Report Classroom Activities, pub- 
lished by the commission indicated above, 
sells for 15 cents a copy, with discounts for 
quantity buying. This readable and profusely 
illustrated pamphlet is a summary of the re- 
ports of many rural and urban teachers of 
their experiences in the teaching of traffic 
safety through the social studies program. 
Supervisors and teachers will find in these 
pages many worthwhile suggestions for ways 
to teach safety. 

Another helpful bulletin is The Elemen- 
tary School Principal Plans for Safe Living 
(Department of Elementary School Principals 
and the National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, N.E.A., 1201 16th Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 30 cents.) This pub- 
lication was designed to aid the school princi- 
pal in his administrative task of planning for 
safety education throughout the school. It 
outlines the need for safety education, criteria 
for judging such a program, steps for improv- 
ing any program, and ways to organize for 
better implementation of a safety program. 
The joint committee responsible for this 
bulletin is now planning a similar pamphlet 
to treat problems in safety of direct concern 
to the classroom teacher. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS of 
the American public school system is, accord- 
ing to many, that of developing good citizens. 
For Us The Living: An Approach to Civic 
Education, by John J. Mahoney, Professor of 
Education, Boston University, and Director, 
Harvard-Boston University Extension courses 
for Teachers; is a plea for improved civic 
education and a plant for how it could be im- 
proved (New York, Harper, $3.). 

The title quite evidently gets its meaning 
from the famous quotation from Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address: “It is for us, the living, 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced.” Mr. Mahoney has skillfully 
developed the pertinence of this quotation to 
our present situation. 
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The first part of the book is used to define 
civic education and to point out its need in 
present day society. Part two is concerned 
with a discussion of democracy from many 
angles, politically, socially, and economically. 
The author closes with a discussion of ten 
civic objectives which he thinks should be 
kept constantly in mind by teachers and 
school officers who strive to improve and 
perpetuate democracy. Perhaps the most prac- 
tical section of the book is the last, which lists 
suggested school procedures for accomplish- 
ing each of the ten objectives previously listed. 

On the fly-leaf of the book, Roscoe L. 
West, President, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, is quoted as making the following 
statement about For Us The Living: 

“In my opinion this will make a very val- 
uable book, both for teachers in their under- 
graduate program, and also for those who are 
teaching. I am sure that the latter will find it 
interesting as personal reading or in exten- 
sion classes, 

“I was particularly impressed with the 
broad coverage which the book gives, involv- 
ing the factors from the fields of history, gov- 
ernment, economics, sociology and education. 
The material as presented showed very wide 
reading and the references used should stimu- 
late teachers to do the same kind of reading. 
This kind of stimulation is much needed, as 
teachers should be reading the best kind of 
material which is being published concerning 
the problems of our American civilization.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RAILROADS 
is clearly and graphically presented in the 
booklet, Development of Railroad Transpor- 
tation in the United States, written by Carlton 
J. Corliss and distributed by the Association 
of American Railroads, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. Highlights of the 
growth of railroads from 1830 to 1945 are 
given and a series of maps show how the 
various railroads in this country began and 
grew to their present proportions. Supplies 
of this worthwhile bulletin are available for 
distribution to teachers and pupils. 


FREE FOREST PHOTOS are available for 
loan from the American Forest Products In- 
dustries, Inc. This concern maintains a col- 
lection of thousands of photographs on all 
aspects of the subject of forestry, conserva- 
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tion, growing and manufacturing lumber, 
paper, plywood, and other wood products. 
The organization will also send out informa- 
tion when requested, along with the photo- 
graphs. Those interested should write for the 
free catalog of forestry photos. (The Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., 16 East 
48th Street, New York 17, N. Y.) 


FILMS, PAMPHLETS, Maps, Charts and 
Posters are available free from School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 
Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. These teaching aids for science are 
completely described in a small catalog is- 
sued by the corporation. They include a 
“Little Science Series” booklet written by 
scientists for use in secondary schools, and 
published in an attractively illustrated format. 
Teachers may secure these booklets in 
quantities sufficient for all members of the 
class. The motion picture and slide films are 
listed separately and are available if the school 
agrees to pay transportation. Teachers are 
asked to allow one month between the request 
and the time they expect to show the film. 
Many other audio-visual teaching materials 
are available from this same address. 


NOT SO NEW but worthy of attention from 
educators who may not know about it is 
Education in the United Nations, a pamphlet 
prepared by members of the International 
Education Assembly, and distributed free by 
the Liason Committee for International Edu- 
cation, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
This presents in simple form the answers to 
twelve questions concerning major problems 
in education in each of twenty-six of the 
United Nations. Many of the answers are re- 
ported in tabular form. They serve to give 
some comparative information about educa- 
tion in these various countries. While much 
of the information is necessarily subjective, it 
at least gives some basis for analyzing the cur- 
rent status and future problems of education 
in the United Nations. 


TO THE MANY educators and lay people 
interested in developing a curriculum at the 
higher education level which fits the times in 
which we live, Helen Merrell Lynd’s Field 
work in College Education (New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1945, $2.75) is a 
welcome addition to literature in this area. 
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In her account of students’ experiences at 
Sarah Lawrence College, Mrs. Lynd describes 
various types of field work “used in specific 
situations to help students to acquire facts, 
skills, concepts, or methods which they can- 
not so well, or more often cannot get at all, 
in any other way.” In the introduction, which 
gives a point of view concerning higher edu- 
cation, is found the statement whose influence 
permeates the entire account—‘Individual 
education, as conceived by Sarah Lawrence, 
is rooted in the conviction that community 
responsibility and individual development are 
essential to each other, that individuals who 
have gone as far as possible in realizing their 
potentialities are the stuff of a democratic so- 
ciety, and that these potentialities can only be 
realized in responsible social relations.” 

Those chapters in the book which deal with 
the part the college may play in community 
living, and the way in which field work func- 
tions in the development of individual stu- 
dents are of particular significance. The 
descriptions of United Nationalities Round- 
tables and lecture discussions in which the 
community played an active part as well as 
those of activities in which students partici- 
pated in service projects give a clue to the 
way in which a small college may be a mem- 
ber of the community neighborhood rather 
than simply existing in the community. 

Other chapters deal with field work in dif- 
ferent subject areas of the curriculum and at 
the various college levels. An appendix in- 
cludes detailed descriptions of various types 
of projects and the methods used by members 
of the college staff in carrying through these 
projects. One of the most valuable features 
of the entire account is the evaluation by staff 
members of experiences with discussions of 
those methods which did not work and rea- 
sons for their possible failure. These state- 
ments give the reader an understanding of 
process as well as goals attained. 


THE LISTENING POST 
(Continued from page 289) 
to gain real satisfactions from successful and 
happy family life. Thus schools and parents 
together can better give children the security. 
growth, and happiness which they so much 
need, want, and deserve,—better education 
for better living. 
ASCD Legislative Committee 
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Tools for Learning 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


P. B. JAcoBson 


ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT in school build- 
ings is seldom chosen by those who use it. It 
is usually selected and installed during con- 
struction which is before the faculty moves 
in. During the war it has been very difficult, 
practically impossible, to purchase equipment. 
In the immediate future, schools will be 
choosing much equipment. Since it will be 
used for relatively long periods of time, it is 
doubly important that it be chosen carefully. 

Equipment may be secured from govern- 
ment excess, from government surplus, or 
purchased new. At the present time, and in 
the immediate past, it has been possible for 
schools to secure excess equipment from gov- 
ernment agencies for the cost of crating and 
transporting. This is to be considered as part 
of the payment which a nation gratefully 
makes to the schools for their magnificent 
job in war training. By and large, much of 
this excess material has been heavy equip- 
ment, which is suitable for school shops. Care 
must be exercised in selecting this equip- 
ment so that everything received is usable. 
Thoughtful educators have plotted their 
needs for several years and have made known 
the amount of excess equipment they can use 
with profit. They know it is false economy to 
accept an expensive machine which proves 
too large for accommodation in the school 
shop, even though it can be secured for 
nothing. 

Many school systems, particularly the large 
ones, and some states, have almost entirely 
refitted their school shops from excess equip- 
ment. The work done in Wisconsin by the 
State Education Association, the High School 
Principals Association, and the state adminis- 


The ways and means of acquiring school equip- 
ment and supplies are discussed by P. B. Jacob- 
son, superintendent of schools, Davenport, 
Towa, in this month’s “Tools for Learning.” Mr. 
Jacobson emphasizes the need for equipment 
which is functional as well as economical. 
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tration makes known the needs of the schools. 
This program provides a revolving fund, as 
well as personnel who can locate excess equip- 
ment. 

The recently organized program of the 
U. S. Office of Education which provides 
for the establishment of a state educational 
agency for surplus properties, with clearance 
through the U. S. Office of Education, gives 
promise that even the small schools will se- 
cure a fair share of surplus property without 
a state agency. The large schools which have 
specialized purchasing officers have been in a 
position to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties. Since the new SPA Regulation #14 pro- 
vides for discounts of 40 per cent from the 
fair value of surplus property, there also will 
be a great opportunity to repair in large part 
the inadequacy of the school equipment. Cer- 
tainly only a fraction of the equipment can 
be secured from surplus property; the rest 
must be purchased new. 

In most schools expansion of the amount 
of equipment is warranted. Home economics 
classrooms are in need of unit kitchens to 
replace out-moded arrangements. Power sew- 
ing machines will undoubtedly replace the 
treadle machines, where they have not al- 
ready done so. And most schools could use 
more dinnerware and silver service than they 
now possess. The shops that have profited 
much through the surplus equipment are in 
need of additional equipment in every field— 
in woodworking, in metal working, and in 
plastics. In those areas located in industrial 
centers most school foundries must be 
totally re-equipped if they are to train boys 
for foundry work. 

Many classrooms are in need of movable 
seating. In addition, all sorts of concrete 
materials which can be handled are needed 
to teach numbers and to make intellectual 
understanding less abstract. Science class- 
rooms need models of all sorts, as well as 
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growth tables and cages for animals. A large 
number of classrooms need to be entirely re- 
equipped to bring the science laboratories 
up to date. 

The new program on physical fitness and 
body conditioning will demand much new 
equipment in the gymnasium. Apparatus, 
climbing ropes, and many other types will be 
needed to supplement the program of game 
skills which have been taught. A great ex- 
pansion of athletic supplies and equipment 
will be needed to provide adequate intra- 
mural programs for the large percentage who 
should be encouraged to participate. 

In the commercial field most schools lost 
25 per cent of their typewriters through the 
exigencies of war. They have been unable to 
purchase any for the past five years. Most 
schools will increase the number of type- 
writers beyond the number in use before the 
war. In addition, on the vocational level, 
comptometers, bookkeeping machines, and 
other office machines which are in use in the 
community will of necessity find their way 
into the commercial classrooms. This equip- 
ment is beginning to wear out and must be 
replaced. Some of this can be done by sur- 
plus, and some must be new. 

If time and money are to be utilized wisely, 
the following suggestions can be made for the 
purchase of equipment. First, there should be 
an inventory of needs—then adequate budget- 
ing should be provided over a period of 
years so the needs can be met. Second, it is 
desirable to centralize the responsibility for 
purchasing in one person and to keep records 
of equipment on hand. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
D. W. GRIFFITH’S MASTERPIECE 
Starring, WALTER HUSTON f 


Running time 90 min. and 60 min. 
Rental Rate - - $15.00 
30 minute version - - $8.00 


Send for free study guide by 
FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Pu.D. 


It’s true to history—it’s impressive in it’s reality. 


Price List Number Twelve Now Available Free 
Upon Request. Send for it today. 


Spring tonic 
for teacher discussions: 


SOME DO’S AND DON’TS 
FOR PRIMARY READING 


To start an appraisal of reading 
methods used so far this year and 
their results in the classroom .. . or to 
stimulate a spurt ahead for the rest of 
the semester, you might like to use 
these Do’s and Don’ts by Lillian 
Gray. 


1. Do set the stage for understanding and 
enjoying the story to be read. Don’t be 
satisfied with the blunt direction to “turn 
to page 34.” 


2. Don’t present new words before the chil- 
dren have meanings to attach to them. Do 
tie up the new words with the meaning they 
will have in the story. 


3. Do guide the reading of your basal- 
reader stories for good interpretation. Don’t 
just have the pupils “read orally around the 
class.” 


4. Do take advantage of all the help you 
can get in having an effective reading pro- 
gram. Don’t be bashful about using a read- 
ing manual or guidebook for the help it can 
give you. 
5. Don’t feel that you have to hurry along 
to the next story. Do take time for discus- 
sions, for careful skill building, and for 
correlated activities. 

Free from our Service Department: a 
copy of Teaching Trends with Lillian 
Gray’s complete article (reprinted 
from Primary Activities) including 
her comments on each of the Do’s 
and Don’ts above. Ask for Teaching 
Trends, Lillian Gray (A-551-30). 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 
Chicago5 Atlanta3 Dallas1 New York 10 
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of people, their ways of life, and their ideas. 


Harlan H. Barrows 


Clarence W.Sorenson phy series. 


New York Chicago 


The screws ‘and wheels of the old alarm 
W at md ee clock scattered on the floor . . . a small 
boy intent on putting together the odd 


e 
it tick? pieces... the persistent question running 
- through his mind... what makes it tick? 


— MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Edith P. Parker an entirely new essential elementary geogra- 


Children want to know, too, about the people and objects in the world 
about them—what makes them tick? That’s why SILVER BURDETT books 
emphasize basic concepts... help the child gain a better understanding 


Robert L. Morton mm MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


poss a A an entirely new arithmetic program for the 
William L. Schaaf elementary grades. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . Stores . . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 


No nail, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners. 


FOX BLOCKS-CO., 164 W. 35th St. Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Also Mégfr. of Playground Equipment 


FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building Blocks 


for 


Schools—Churches—Homes 


We also manufacture Floor 
Blocks and hollow blocks 
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BUY THE 3-PURPOSE DEVRY 


A beautiful, modern, simplified port- 
able projector with separate amplifier 
and speaker system... designed like a 
fine watch for years of day-in, day-out 
trouble-free service—that’s the NEW 
DeVRY 16 mm. sound-on-film projector. 

In the NEW DeVRY, you get theater 
standards of performance: the ultimate of 
sound—crisp, intelligible conversation, 
or full majesty of symphonic music 
. Clear definition of image... Uni- 
formity of illumination over the screen’s 
entire surface ... Soft, natural brilliance 
that assures viewing comfort. 


Only 5- TIME WINNER of ner Navy “E’! for the 


Your NEW DeVRY is a 3- «purpose 
portable 16mm. sound-on-film projec- 
tor that: (1) SAFELY projects both 
sound and silent films; (2) shows both 
black-and-white and color film without 
extra equipment; (3) and that has sep- 
arately housed 25-watt amplifier and 
sturdy 12-inch electro-dynamic speaker 
which afford portable Public Address 
facilities—indoors and out. As easy to 
operate as a Radio! 

Your best buy is a DeVRY 16mm. 
sound-on-film projector. DeVry Cor- 
poration, 1111 Armitage, Chicago 14. 


DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please mail me catalog of Audio-Visual hing 
Equipment. Also your new 1946 Fi , 


production of motion picture sound equip 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Executive Committee, 1945-1946 


President, L. Caswe Dir., Div. of Instr.. Uchrs. Coll., Col. U.. N.Y. 

First Vice-President, Gorvon N. Mackenzie, Dir., Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. Coll., 
Col. U.N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Grapys L. Potter, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Long Beach, Calif. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Epaar M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lee Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Jennre Wautert, Elem. Prin., St. Louis, Mo. 


Board of Directors 


Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 


Mempsers Exvecrep ar 
VERNON ANpeERSON, Dir. of Curr., Portland, Ore. (1949) 
Watter A. ANpersON, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 

Maste Cassett, Curric. Dir., Houston, Tex. (1950) 

STEPHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 

C. L. CusuMan, Assoc. Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Bess GoopyKoon7z, Asst. Comm., U.S. Office of E-d., Wash., D. C. (1945) 

Paut R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 

McSwain, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 

Auice Asst. Prof. of Ed., Uchrs. Coll., Col. U., N.Y. (1947) 

Pau. MIsNER, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. (1949) 

Don Parrerson, Asst. Supt. Schools, Bremerton, Wash. (igse) 

Levia ANN Taceart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 

Jennte Wautert, Elem. School Prin., St. Louis, Mo. (i950) 

Erne. S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 

Gizpert S. WILLEY, Asst. Supt. in charge of Elem. Ed., Denver, Colo. (1949) 

Paut Wirry, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 

Wittun E. Youns, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
Dare Ze.ier, Prof. of Ed., State Tchrs. College, Emporia, Kans. (1950) 

RutH CunnincuaM, ex officio, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1946) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BoaRD 

Alabama—E.otse C. Elem. Supv., Talladega 

California—Roxtr E. ALexanper, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; Leonarp Grinpsrarr, Curr 
Coor., Palo Alto; Corinne A. Seeps, Asst. Prof. of Ed., U. C. L. A. 

Georgia—IsapeL LumsbeN, Supv., Stephens County Schools, Toccoa 

[llinois—Manion Jorvan, Supt., Cicero 

Indiana—Hannat Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Maky I. Core, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C. Wiruort, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Macaie Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Mate Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

New York—Wiu1aM T. Metcuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University; Frep 
B. Painter, Supt., Gloversville 

Ohbio—Mary A. Hanpow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatuerinE E. Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester 

Tennessee—Fu.a A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—D. C. Beery, Supt., Staunton; Marie ALEXANDER, Supv. of Elem. E-d., Hampton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idabo)—L. L. Cartson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Wa ter E. Snyprr, Curr. Dir., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
GertrupeE HANKAMpP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 


is all about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 


isn’t. 
—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work, 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 


and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 


significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 


gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 


our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 


schools. 
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